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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Rough Sketches of the Life of an Old Soldier. 
By Lieut.-Col. J. Leach, C.B. 8vo. pp. 411. 
London, 1831. Longman and Co. 

NoTWITHSTANDING all we have read of the 
Peninsular war and of Waterloo; the details 
of general movements, battles, and sieges; the 
individual adventures and sufferings of officers 
and soldiers; we have perused the volume 
before us with much interest. There is no 
affectation about the narrative; it is a clear 
running account of a military life of twenty- 
one years, spent in various quarters of the 
world, and distinguished by those thousand 
accidents, by flood and field, which occur in 
actual service. The West Indies, the North 
of Europe, and the Continent generally, were 
the scenes on which Col. Leach gathered his 
experience and laurels; and, in modestly de- 
scribing the occasions, he has produced a work 
creditable to himself, and likely to be popular 
with the public. 

Having introduced it with this slight exor- 
dium, we shall only offer a few brief extracts 
in support of our opinion; for, though the 
principal events of the war are painted in a 

icularly attractive style, we would rather 
ae them to the readers of the book itself, 
than fill our pages with statements, the chief 
features of which are so well known. In 
short, we select little incidents in preference 
to grand affairs, and commence with the re- 
treat from Talavera. Col. L. tells us,— 

“ As neither bread, meat, nor rations of any 
kind, were to be had, General Crawford ordered 
that any animals in the shape of cattle, sheep, 
or pigs, which could be found in the extensive 
woods in which we halted for the evening, 
should forthwith be put in requisition for the 
troops; and never do I remember having seen 
orders so promptly obeyed. A most furious 
attack was caren made on a large herd of 
pigs, which, most fortunately for us, little dreamt 
of the fate that awaited them, or, I presume, 
they would have absconded on our first appear- 
ance in the forest. It would be useless to 
attempt a description of the scene of noise and 
confusion which ensued. The screeches and 
cries of those ill-fated swine, as they met their 
death at the point of the bayonet, the sword, 
or sergeant’s pike, and the rapidity with 
which they were cut up into junks, with the 
hair on, and fried on the lids of camp-kettles, 
or toasted at the fire on a pointed stick, to 
allay the cravings of hunger of some thousands 
of half-famished soldiers, was quite incredible, 
and, I must add, truly ludicrous. As neither 
bread, salt, nor vegetables, were to be procured, 
it must be confessed that the repast was a 
singular one, although it was eaten with the 
greatest godt, and was washed down with some 
water from a rivulet hard by. At midnight 
we resumed our march.” 

The following is but one of many individual 
touches which exhibit the horrors of war. We 
highly commend the author for not giving us 
too many of such illustrations—a vice too com- 





mon with most preceding writers on similar 
subjects. 

* Being stationed at Almofala early in 
March, I witnessed a disgusting and cruel 
sight. Having gone with another officer to 
the mountainous bank which overhangs the 
river not far from the village, to visit the 
picket, we perceived a French soldier, wn- 
armed, running down the mountain on the 
opposite side of the river, no doubt with the 
intention of trying to cross over and desert 
to us. Three Spanish shepherds, who were 
tending their sheep on the same side of the 
river, intercepted him, and beat him to death 
with their clubs in less time than it has taken 
me to write an account of the sickening sight. 
We called out, and made signals to them to 
desist, and to spare him, but in vain. We 
fired several shots over their heads to intimi- 
date them, but it had no effect, and the butchery 
went on without our being able to interfere, or 
to interrupt those savages in what they consi- 
dered, no doubt, a most patriotic and merito- 
rious exploit. A deluge of rain had so swollen 
the river, which roared at the foot of the 
mountain, that to pass it was impossible ; and, 
indeed, could we have effected it, the blood- 
thirsty shepherds would have escaped, before 
we could by possibility have reached them. To 
have inflicted the summary punishment on 
them with a rifle ball, which we all felt well 
inclined to do, would have been only an act of 
justice; but it was a step, nevertheless, which 
the higher authorities would have visited with 
a heavy punishment. If the number of men 
which the French army lost by assassinations 
of a similar kind, during the whole of the war 
in the Peninsula, could be ascertained, it 
would be an interesting and extraordinary do- 
cument. Much as man, possessing the 
slightest degree of humanity, must abhor the 
inhuman system of killing stragglers, adopted 
by the Spaniards, great allowance must, never- 
theless, be made for them, who thus retaliated 
for the countless acts of cruelty committed by 
their invaders.” 

Among the worst of these may be instanced 
Gen. Loison, of whom Col. Leach says,— 

“ The name of Loison will not be forgotten 
by the Portuguese of the present generation ; 
for he was one of the most cruel of their in- 
vaders, and at the time he commanded a divi- 
sion in Junot’s army, in 1808, previous to the 
convention at Cintra, permitted such atrocities 
to be perpetrated by the troops under his com- 
mand, as would have disgraced a band of un- 
tutored savages.” 

The description of the natives behind our 
famous lines of Torres Vedras affords a fright- 
ful idea of these universal sufferings. 

“ Thousands of the unfortunate inhabitants 
of the provinces through which our army had 
recently retreated, had abandoned their homes, 
and were endeavouring to exist between Lis- 
bon and the lines. “There was, therefore, an 
immense population hemmed up in a small 
space of country, hundreds of them without 
a house to cover them, or food to eat, except 





what was afforded by the bounty of the rich at 
Lisbon, and by the liberal subscriptions raised 
for them in England. In the course of the 
winter, the number of Portuguese who actually 
died of want was quite dreadful. It was not 
unusual to see hordes of those poor wretches, 
old and young, male and female, in rags, the 
very pictures of death, seated in despair on the 
wet ground, round a miserable fire, on which 
was placed an earthen vessel, full of such herbs 
as could be gathered in the fields and. hedges. 
Thousands contrived to drag on a miserable 
existence on this vile sustenance, Their death. 
like, emaciated faces were sufficient to have 
touched the heart of the most callous and 
unfeeling. The British soldiers assisted them 
by every means in their power; and in the 
Light Division (as well as, I conclude, in 
every other) soup was made from the heads 
and offal of the cattle killed for the troops, and 
distributed amongst the starving inhabitants. 
T have a thousand times wished it were pos- 
sible that every man, woman, and child, of all 
ranks, in England, could have been transported 
to this heart-rending scene only for five mi- 
nutes; that by having had an insight into the 
various miseries to which the ill-fated inha- 
bitants of the theatre of war are inevitably 
subjected, they might return satisfied, and 
bless their stars that an army of Frenchmen 
were not riding rough-shod over old England, 
and inflicting on its people similar miseries to 
those which I have attempted to describe.” 

When the French broke up and were pur- 
sued by our troops, we were half amused by a 
rather novel military adventure, which the 
author thus relates :— 

* At night our division was ordered into a 
large pine-wood, to make ourselves as comfort- 
able as we could; but in which we passed as 
cheerless a night as one uninterrupted deluge 
of rain might be supposed to produce. Hoping 
to escape in some measure from the fury of the 
storm, many of us crept into an old water. 
course in the wood, in which, rolled up in our 
cloaks, and doubled up with wet and cold, we 
did contrive, nevertheless, to fall asleep. But 
it is impossible to forget being suddenly awoke, 
a short time afterwards, and feeling myself all 
at once buoyed up and floating down the little 
ravine, in the same plight as if I had been 
dragged under a ship from stem to stern. 
There was a general outcry from all the party 
who had sought refuge in this water-course, 
and a scramble to get on ¢erra firma took place. 
Taking a few mouthsful of rum and a cigar, 
the remainder of the night was spent at the 
foot of a fir-tree, smoking, shivering, and curs- 
ing our stupidity for having taken up'so inju- 
dicious a position.” 

Another, though equally cold§affair,” is also 
characteristic of a soldier’s vicissitudes. 

** The whole country, from Salamanca to 
Rueda, is one vast sunburnt plain, with scarcely 
a tree, but abounding with corn, and, near the 
Douro, with vines. All the towns and villages 
in this part of the country may literally be 
called 50 many wine-vaults, Every house and 
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street is excavated, and filled with white 
wine of tolerably good quality. Descend- 
ing, after a long day’s march under a roasting 
sun, into those deep cellars, where the air and 
wine were both like ice, was no trifling luxury ; 
the transition being nearly as great as from the 
equator to the pole. This, however pleasant, 
might be supposed to have been an unsafe ex- 
periment. The only inconvenience, however, 
complained of, was, that the wine was so cool 
and delicious, as to render it no easy matter to 
ascend the long flight of steps, and to regain 
our billets above ground. Several stragglers 
who were found in the wine-cellars by the 
Spaniards, after the French rear-guard had 
left Rueda, and before we arrived, were put to 
death ; and we saw several others in the church- 
yard, cut and lacerated in a shocking manner. 
The system of warfare carried on between the 
Spaniards and French was revolting to the 
greatest possible degree.” 

We give one spectacle more of a remarkable 
nature: the French had been driven from Por- 
tugal and Spain, and our brave army was now 
pursuing them over the * sacred territory of 
France,” when Colonel Leach says: 

“© The 25th of August being the anniversary 
of the formation of our corps, (the rifle corps, 
or 95th,) the three battalions of it determined, 
if our French neighbours did not interfere, to 
dine together, on the banks of the Bidassoa, in 
our camp-ground. Having constructed a long 
rude table, with benches round it equally so, 
seventy-turee officers sat down to such a din- 
ner as we could scrape together, under a large 
hut made of the branches of trees, and within 
a short distance of the most advanced French 
sentinels. They looked down on us from the 


heights of Vera, but were too civil and well- 


behaved to disturb the harmony of so jovial a 
set of fellows. Neither vocal nor instrumental 
music was wanting after the feast; and, with 
the aid ‘of cigars and black’8trap, we enjoyed 
the most extraordinary fcte champétre I ever 
witnessed :—as may easily be imagined, from 
the singularity of our situation, and the possi- 
bility of our being hurried from the festive 
board to stand to our arms.” 

The whole volume presents to us the view 
of privations succeeded by pleasures, the more 
vividly enjoyed from their rapid alternations 
with dangers,—the snatches, as it were, of 
glimpses of happiness while encircled by the 
arms of death. ‘The present moment is indeed 
the soldier’s eternity, during such a war as 
that from 1807 to 1815, when Waterloo crowned 
the whole with immortal glory. 

Among his recreations, our author appears to 
have been devoted to field sports, and when. 
ever an opportunity offered, his dog and gun 
were in requisition. We extract an illustration. 

** In the forest of Albuquerque, a few leagues 
distant, are red deer, wild boars, wolves, and 
foxes. To that forest we made several excur- 
sions, taking with us some of our best marks- 
men, and sleeping the night before in the small 
walled town of Ouguila, which is on the bor- 
ders of the forest. Several fine red deer were 
killed, one of which, a very large stag, I was so 
fortunate as to bring down with a ball. Al- 
though neither wolves nor wild boars were 
brought to bag, we nevertheless had some shots 
at them. I look back on those excursions as 
amongst the happiest days of my life. Gene- 
ral Crawford directed that the regiments of his 
division should frequently be marched to the 
river Caya, about four miles distant, to bathe. 
This was done independently by battalions. 
Trifling occurrences sométimes make lasting 
impressions; and the animated scene which 


our visit to the river produced I have never 
forgotten. Not only do I cherish the recollec- 
tion of days long gone by, which were full of 
excitement, but I derive indescribable pleasure 
from placing before me, in battle array, some 
of those ‘ trifles light as air ;’ one of which, re- 
lative to our bathing excursions in the Caya, 
shall be detailed in as small a compass as pos- 
sible. Whether the intention of General Craw- 
ford* was, that the regiments should march to 
the river to bathe as fully armed and accoutred 
as if they were about to mount guard in some 
stiff-starched garrison, I cannot say; but I 
know that every corps did harness and march 
forth to the river in that form, except our own. 
Colonel Beckwith, on the contrary, always or- 
dered our men, on these occasions, to take with 
them neither arms, accoutrements, knapsacks, 
nor any onething except their light fatigue dress, 
foraging-caps, and a stick, for a purpose which 
shall immediately be explained. The officers 
were desired to take with them their fowling- 
pieces and greyhounds ; and in this light, easy 
attire we marched to the river. As soon as we 
were clear of the walls of Campo Maior, the 
whole battalion was extended in one long line 
in skirmishing order, bringing rather forward 
the wings, and proceeding in this manner 
straight across the great plain to the river. 
Hares, rabbits, and partridges, were soon started 
at all points; when such shooting, coursing, 
and knocking down with sticks and stones, and 
such mobbing of quadrupeds and birds com- 
menced, that a game-preserving John Bull 
would undoubtedly have stigmatised us as a 
most nefarious corps of poachers. The process 
of bathing having been duly performed, the 
same scene took place on our return to the 
town ; and the spirit and glee with which all 
hands entered into the sport may easily be con- 
ceived. Those who know nothing of the habits 
of the red-legged partridge, would be surprised 
to be told that we frequently made parties to 
ride them down. I can fancy the incredulous 
stare of some of my countrymen, if they heard 
any person bold enough to make such an as- 
sertion. But that it is not more strange than 
true, there are many living witnesses to prove. 
If a red-legged partridge be pursued by a per- 
son on horseback whilst on the wing, and a 
great noise and shouting is made, he will not 
rise a second time, but will continue running, 
and at last crouch, and allow himself to be 
taken up. I have but rarely known them to 
rise and take a second flight.” 

With this we conclude ; once more expressing 
the gratification we have derived from Colonel 
Leach's pen, which we are sure will be shared 
by most readers, and especially by the military 
and his companions in arms. 





Alice Paulet. A Sequel to Sydenham ; or, 
Memoirs of a Man of the World. By the 
Author of “ Sydenham.”’ 3 vols. 12mo. Lon- 
don, 1831. Colburn and Bentley. 

THREE most amusing and clever volumes, de- 

cidedly improvements on their predecessors— 

not, perhaps, in the talent they indicate, but 
in its more able management. The fault of 

Sydenham was being too desultory, and too 

crowded with dramatis persone; in Alice 

Paulet the interest is more concentrated, and 

the characters, from being fewer, are more 

fully developed. Sydenham’s portrait is a true 
and well-finished picture; the harshness and 
crudeness of some of the tints are most judici- 
ously toned down by time—time, the ame- 





* The author more than once impugns the military 





skill of this officer. 





liorator of both moral and pictorial colouring, 
It is a curious fact, that the young are alwa 
severe in their judgments; partly from the 
innate distrustfulness of juvenile opinion, which 
is fain to err on the right side, and would be 
any thing rather than imposed upon ; and partly 
because experience alone makes allowances. It 
is not till ourselves have descended from our 
own early standard of perfection, that we par. 
don others for not having even aspired to reach 
it. The great characteristic of this work is its 
good sense: it is a picture of real life; the 
conclusion is shrewdly drawn, and the estimate 
accurately taken; and we must say for the 
author, that 
** He is a keen observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men.” 

We shall place the fruit of some of his ob. 
servation before our readers. The following 
is a truly English scene and speech. On the 
hero’s return to the country-seat, the peasantry 
take off the carriage-horses. 

*¢ Thus I was dragged along, amid the shouts 
of that portion of my friends who were ex. 
cluded for want of room from the pole and 
splinter-bar of my vehicle. When we reached 
the house, I was of course set down with an. 
other tremendous round of cheering. I ascended 
the steps towards the door, and before I en. 
tered, turned round, took off my hat with one 
hand, spread the other upon my breast, and 
with several profound bows, and looks expres. 
sive of the deepest gratitude, gradually backed 
myself inside. But, as I feared, my annoy- 
ance was not at an end, for my friends were 
not to be so easily got rid of. After waiting a 
minute or two, in the vain expectation of my 
re-appearance, clamours began to arise for me 
to shew myself. Less distinct than these, but 
sufficiently articulate, were expressions of dis- 
content and displeasure, and still more removed 
were murmurs, among which the word ‘ beer’ 
was audible.--I still held back, however, hoping 
that, when they found their hints unnoticed, 
they would go about their business. This 
delay only increased the demonstrations of dis. 
content, and caused the demands for ‘ Syden- 
ham’ and ‘ beer’ to assume a more general and 
peremptory tone. Nicholls, who was at hand, 
now advised me to go out and say a few words, 
if it were only to save the windows. He had 
taken the precaution to have a barrel or two in 
readiness, if they should become so boisterous 
as to require that infallible quietus. Accord- 
ingly, I made my re-appearance at the summit 
of the hall steps, and my obedience to the 
popular voice was rewarded with a Shout. 
Silence being restored, upon my signifying by 
my gestures that I wished to speak, I addressed 
the mob nearly as follows: —‘ Gentlemen, I 
trust you will pardon me, if the fatigue of my 
journey, and the unexpected honour which you 
have conferred upon me, at first so overpowered 
my faculties, that I was unable to express the 
gratitude and delight which I experienced at 
these most flattering testimonies of your con- 
fidence and esteem. I should be unworthy the 
name of Englishman, did I not consider these 
demonstrations as the most acceptable reward 
which a member of parliament can receive for 
his services, and an ample compensation for 
whatever difficulties and vexations he may have 
had ‘to encounter in the honest and faithful 
discharge of his duty. Gentlemen, although I 
cannot boast of any brilliant talents or emi- 
nent services, yet I am conscious of having 
endeavoured to promote your interests to the 
best of my ability ; and as no man can do more, 
whatever may be his success, I am not ashamed 
to shew my face.—[ Bravo! hurra! well done! 
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you're an honest chap !]|—Gentlemen, I deeply 
t that circumstances over which I have 
no control, must preclude the possibility of my 
becoming a candidate for the honour of your 
suffrages at the ensuing election ; but, never- 
theless, as I trust it is unnecessary for me to 
assure you, my interest in your welfare and 
happiness is, and ever must be, unabated.— 
[Cheers.] Gentlemen,’—after a pause, in 
order to judge whether the last resort was 
necessary,—* Gentlemen, a barrel of beer will 
be brought you immediately, and I hope, after 
ou have drunk my health, you will disperse 
with that sobriety and good order which has 
always distinguished you.’ Tremendous cheer- 
ing, under cover of which I retired.” Popular- 
ity is an expensive thing. 
The defence of the world is very amusingly 


managed :— 

“The world has always appeared to me a 
most ill-used and long-suffering being. It is 
represented as a monster of vice and folly. Not 
acrime or absurdity can be committed, but it 
must be abused and ridiculed as the author. 
Not a reprobate, genteel or vulgar, can take 
the road to ruin, but the world must be exe- 
crated as his seducer. It is belaboured weekly 
by the parsons, daily by the press in every 
shape, from the sermon to the play, and hourly 
by individuals of all sorts and sizes ; nay, even 
many of its own members, who either live on 
its bounty, or share in its pleasures, will sneer 
at it to its very face. Does the world ever re- 
taliate, or even murmur under this load of 
calumny ? Does it ever protest against the 
hardship of being made responsible for the ini- 
quities and absurdities of those who are pre- 
destinated fools and scoundrels ? or of having 
the abuse of the advantages and pleasures 
which it offers described as its real charac- 
teristics? Does it, ever insinuate that all 
the slander with which it is overwhelmed 
proceeds either from the malice and spleen 
of those who have been disappointed in their 
speculations upon its good nature and patron- 
age, or from knaves and imbeciles, who are 
glad to father their villanies and weaknesses 
upon it? Does it ever complain of the gross 
injustice and bitter spirit of persecution with 
which all its foibles are searched out, dragged 
to light, and made the theme of every species 
of invective, reproach, and scorn, while a thick 
veil is kept carefully drawn over its virtues ? 
Does it ever vaunt of the admirable policy, by 
which it preserves the honour of both sexes— 
making the slightest stain upon the reputation 
of the one an indelible blot; and the smallest 
breach of truth, honesty, or courage, irreparable 
in the other? Does it remind its detractors 
that it gives every facility to improvement, 
submits patiently to chastisement, whether it 
be the terrible scourge of genius, or the feeble 
stroke of a puny whipster, and yields a ready 
obedience to the deliberate voice of public opi- 
nion? In short, does it challenge its opponents 
to investigate human nature, and to produce a 
scheme of society which shall secure to man- 
kind & greater average of virtue, wisdom, and 
happiness, than it can afford? Somuch for the 
world ; which, though I admit, like every thing 
human, it is not exempt from faults, is, I must 
maintain, upon the whole, of an amiable cha- 
Tacter, and utterly undeserving of the indis- 
criminate abuse which is lavished upon it from 
every side.” 

The master-mind of a small borough is a 
clever sketch :— 

“ I believe that most boroughs, both rotten 
and sound, have a master-mind who manages 


the matter, and whose influence all the parties 





concerned acknowledge, though none can give 
you a satisfactory reason why he possesses it. 
Perhaps, however, few of these master-minds 
were gifted with the qualities which constitute 
the character in such an eminent degree as my 
friend Ball. He was, in fact, the most com- 
pletely clever fellow I ever met with in his class 
of life ; not even excepting my own man, Ni- 
cholls, about whom there was rather too much 
bustle of pretension. The ex-mayor of P. 

was likewise endowed with an effrontery which 
nothing could daunt; and when he was in a 
jocular mood and knew his company, he could 
be exceedingly pleasant upon the subject of 
himself and his conduct. In fact, he was proud 
of being called a knave; for he said (or it was 
said for him) that the epithet implied a superior 
mind ; and he was flattered at having his as.. 
surance admired, because it was an evidence of 
moral courage. The reader is aware how he 
used me. It was chiefly by his intrigues that I 
was deprived of that control over the one seat 
for P_—. which remained in my family, after 
it had abandoned half of the borough, in order 
to strengthen their tenure of the remainder. 
He then treated with me as a stranger, and 
took my money, in consideration of which I 
was duly elected ; but because, subsequently, a 
more advantageous offer was made by Lord 
Daventry, he hands over, without a moment’s 
hesitation, the whole concern to that noble 
lord. The Havilands, however, who were 
versed in every variety of political intrigue, 
threatened to prove too many for a man who, 
however great his ability, was familiar only 
with provincial practice. They feared, no 
doubt, the personal power of Ball, as having 
too much the character of an imperiwm in im- 
perio, and their first measure after getting into 
the borough, was to put a plot in operation, 
the object of which was, to deprive Ball of his 
influence, and to vest it in some other person 
who should be a mere tool of their own. The 
sagacity of the ex-mayor quickly discerns his 
danger, and takes prompt and vigorous mea- 
sures against it. He sees that the popular 
feeling of P—— has taken a religious com- 
plexion, and forthwith he forsakes Dr. Havi- 
land’s congregation, and sends in his adhesion 
to Lankey, to whose party he is an important 
acquisition. But he takes a step of still greater 
importance. He agitates and canvasses actively, 
and secretly and suddenly raises up the banner 
of Rerorm, under the very nose of the noble 
marquess, who starts back at the horrible ap- 
parition, like the Jew in Scott’s romance from 
the uplifted shield of brawn. Ball’s plan was, 
in fact, nothing less than to open the borough. 
Several attempts to this effect had been made 
by adventurers, but had been frustrated by 
him, and indeed the scheme was hopeless, while 
he continued to support the corporation inte- 
rests; but, now that he opposed them, there 
was little doubt that he would succeed, sup- 
ported as he was by all the town’s-people, who, 
under the existing system, were deprived of 
the elective franchise.” 

If the ensuing anecdote be not true, at least 
it is very probable, which is as much as can be 
said of most. 

“T here, of course, praised his ‘ fine boys,’ 
asked their ages, and addressed the urchins 
themselves, awkwardly enough I dare say, 
though I hope in a rather more fortunate 
style than that of an old bachelor of my ac- 
quaintance, who, when a young married lady 
presented her first-born darling to him for his 
meed of admiration, not knowing exactly what 
to say to the poor little gummy wretch, tapped 
it under the chin, with ‘ Aha, little beast!’ 
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to the astonishment, disgust, and "indignation 
of the pretty mother.” 

How true is our next extract ! 

‘* Men of superior talents, who have gene- 
rally ardent imaginations, are much more easily 
deceived by women than those of a more ordi- 
nary character. Their fancy invests the object 
of their admiration with qualities which she 
does not possess, and they identify the celestial 
phantom of which they are enamoured with 
the frail mortal who is the ostensible object of 
their love.” 

There is also truth, and truth most judi- 
ciously put, in the remarks on duelling. ‘* Sub- 
mit the practice of duelling to the test of ab- 
stract reason, and its absurdity is palpably 
manifest. Law hath denounced it with capi- 
tal punishment, and her decree has been abund- 
antly supported by the arguments of the wise 
and the good. But the manners and pre. 
judices of society have set at nought law, 
though seconded (as doth not always happen) 
by religion, morality, and wisdom. And I 
fear that until we approach a little nearer 
perfectibility, we must be content to tolerate 
the duel, however absurd and iniquitous. It 
represses tyranny, for it places the strong and 
the weak upon a level. It checks insolence by 
the fear of chastisement ; and as the last rem- 
nant of chivalry, it must be considered as the 
guardian of that habit of humanity and courtesy 
of behaviour, which it contributed to introduce. 
These, it may be said, are arguments drawn 
from expediency, to advocate what is wrong ; 
but this is the age of expediency.” 

Our hunting squirearchy are not very favour- 
ably depicted ; we take one observation. 

“ The conversation at one time turned upon 
a young lady of the neighbourhood, who was 
just coming out, and of whom one gentleman 
expressed hintself'so warm an admirer, that he 
swore he would call his favourite mare after 
her ; the highest compliment, I believe, that a 
sportsman can pay to a favoured one of the 
other sex. A delicate attention, assuredly, to 
have the name of her one admires, and per- 
haps loves, profaned by the rude lips of grooms 
and stable-boys! ‘ Dress Lady Georgiana ! 
Take Lady Georgiana to water! Give Lady 
Georgiana a feed! Clean Lady Georgiana’s 
bed !? ” 

In the third volume our young author (for 
young he evidently is, by his warmth,) gets 
upon political ground: he is a stanch Tory ; 
and it is a good sign for a young man to be 
in earnest, whether right or wrong in his opi- 
nions on such matters, which this is no place 
to decide. Any one can vouch for the graphic 
reality of the following “ reform scenes.” 

‘© In the gossip which always attends any 
measure of importance, the different reports 
and assertions which are confidently made re- 
specting its fate are amusing enough. ‘ The 
bill,’ says one careful calculator in its favour, 
‘ will be carried by sixty-five.’ ‘ I know,’ says 
an oppositionist, with equally scrupulous accu- 
racy, ‘ that it will be thrown out by a majority 
of forty-two.’ ‘ There is to be no division,’ 
affirms a third. ‘ Shall you vote for the bill ?’ 
said I to a Tory country gentleman. ‘ Why, 
I suppose J must,’ answered he ; ‘they ‘ll dis. 
solve if it does not pass, and I can’t afford to 
stand another election just now; besides, they 
say there ’ll be an insurrection in the country if 
it is thrown out.’ ‘ It’ll never get through 
the Lords,’ said one dandy against, to another 
for the measure. ‘ I'll bet you six to four— 
thousands,’ was the conclusive argument in 
reply. In fact the bill was a very fertile source 





of gambling, and it was said that there was as 
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much money upon it as upon the Derby. In 
fact, at the time, this topic superseded every 
other. The spirit of politics forced its way 
even into drawing-rooms, and usurped the 
throne of eee aie men — to their 
ners with much complacency of their pro- 
re in the scramble which was to take place; 
and ladies spoke with alarm of the times, and 
the dreadful reform measure. ‘ Do you really 
think there will be a revolution ?’ inquired a 
very pretty woman of me, as of one from whom 
she expected authentic information. ‘ No doubt 
of it,’ was my grave reply. ‘ But are you seri- 
ous?’ ‘Iamindeed.’ ‘And—and what will 
be the consequences?’ rejoined the fair in- 
quirer, who, having ascertained that there was 
to be a revolution, now desired to know what 
a revolution was. * The consequences,’ an- 
swered I, ‘ are too numerous to be detailed. I 
can only mention a few, which will be among 
the earliest. The opera will certainly be put 
down by act of parliament; the patronesses of 
Almack’s will be dismissed, and their places 
filled up by tradesmen’s wives; so that, instead 
of waltzing with guardsmen, you will be obliged 
to content yourself with apprentices, if, indeed, 
you are so fortunate as to get a subscription. 
So I advise you to make interest betimes in the 
proper quarters.’ ‘I am sure, then, I hope 
the odious bill will be thrown out,’ said the 
lady ; who, however, knowing my character, 
was not quite sure that I was not quizzing her. 
This reminds me of a conversation which at 
this period I overheard in the street between 
two * unwashed artificers,’ at the door of a 
house where a petition in favour of the minis- 
terial measure solicited their signatures. <I 
say, Bill, cans’t thee write?’ ‘ Ah, to be sure 
I can,’ answered Bill. ‘ Well, come in and 
write thy name to this here purtition for re- 
form,’ rejoined his companion. ‘ Reform ! 
what the h—ll’s that?’ * Why doesn’t thee 
know ? Reform is that we shall be all lords 
and squires ; shouldn’t thee like to have th 
mississ a lady, and to ride in a carriage, wi 
nothing to do but eat and drink like a new 
one?’ ‘ My eyes! if that’s the meaning on’t,’ 
said Bill, ‘ I'll sign it fast enough,—if I don’t, 
I’m blowed!’ Accordingly, in they turned, 


and scrawled their names on the dirty parch. |. 


ment, which was subsequently presented, with 
previous notice, as the great London petition, 
signed by a hundred thousand inhabitants.” 
We = ee ey acute remarks: *‘ A 
man who is illating between contending 
arguments or inclinations, is glad of a straw 
to turn the scale.” ° ® ® 
“ Violent and openly profligate natures are 
not desperate, but the subtile and hypocritical 
are . racticable.”” ‘ J . e 
** The reputation of a gamester is as fragi 
as that of a woman.” et — 
An occasional coarseness of epithet is a fault 
with the writer; it is a mistake to think that 
this is strength. We conclude by saying, that 
the work is both entertaining and clever ; and, 
moreover, one of those which make us give an 
ag credit for being even cleverer than his 





The Literary Souvenir. Edited by Alaric A. 
Watts. London, 1832. Longman and Co. 
Wuy what have we here ? —a butterfly with 


the sting of a wasp, a bird with the painted 

= of a aa and the beak of a hawk ? 
erily, Mr. Editor, you 

* are not too 


To run a-muck and tilt at all you meet.” 
The longest in the volume, and the one 
to whieh public attention is most particularly 





directed, is, as its writer calls it, “‘ a lite 
squib.” Squib, indeed !—fire and furies, wi 

a vengeance! It ought rather to be entitled 
the Frazeriad, its vituperation being almost 
entirely directed towards the magazine bearing 
that name, whose personal attacks on Mr. 
Watts have provoked this, in our opinion, ill- 
judged, and, at all events, most ill-placed, re- 
taliation. It is a bad plan to pursue that very 
line of conduct which you yourself denounce as 
infamous. We always have protested, and al- 
ways shall protest, against the personalities now 
so common in the periodical press, as equally 
degrading to their writers and deteriorating to 
literature; and when the abusive attack pro- 
duces the equally abusive reply, we (avoiding 
the coarser saw touching certain culinary ves- 
sels) can only quote the old English proverb, 
and say, it is just * pull, devil—pull, baker !” 
Of the tone of the poem the following extract 
may serve as a specimen : 


** And, cheek-by-jowl, his brother twin, 
In all but dulpess, Pat Maginn ; 
Who, though he write the LL.D. 
After his name, will never be 
A whit the graver than he is— 
Less fond of drunken ‘ deevilries,’ 
Less ready for a vulgar hoax, 
Addicted less to ee jokes, 
And all the rough plebeian horse-play, 
He will so oft without remorse gay! 
Give him a glass or two of whisky, 
And in a trice he grows so frisky, 
So full of frolic, fun, and satire, 
So ready dirt around to scatter, 
And so impartial in his blows, 
They fall alike on friends and foes; 
Nay, rather-than his humour balk, 
His mother’s son he’d tomahawk ! 
And so he can but set once more 
His boon companions ‘ in a roar,’ 
Will scruple not, good-natured elf, 
To libel his illustrious self! 
A task so difficult, I own 
It can be done by him alone ! 
And yet, to give the devil his due, 
He'd neither slander me nor you 
From any abstract love of malice, 
But only in his humorous sallies ; 
For of his friends he’d lose the best, 
Much rather than his vilest jest ! 


But for that booby by his side, 

ina’s namesake, not her pride,* 
That parasitic fish beneath, 
That picks its larger brethren’s teeth ; 
Dines in some shark’s pestiferous maw, 
Sups on a whale’s encumbered jaw; 
And prone in offal still to wallow, 
Bolts what its patrons cannot swallow; 
Even so, by gar' fed alone, 
Too foul for even 
He builds 
On 


‘inn to own, 


Copies his taste in whisky-toddy ! 
Retails his jokes with wondrous pains, 
And borrows all but his brains ! 
with the Ensign’s backing, 
To take the charge, till sent a-packing, 
Of Messrs. Treuttel’s Foreign Quarterly ; 
Used Black and Co. so very martyrly; 
Then kept the world on tenterhooks, 
All waiting for a set of books, 
Which they who seldom money stint 
Refused to pay for or to print ;+ 
And left, though they h — the order, 
On hand, ‘ in most adm: disorder.’ 
The Theban deep, who undertook 
For C. and B, to write a book, 
Which, when the manuscript was sent, 
Proved in the same predicament ! 
And that it ne’er could —— see 
Was plain to them as A, B, C. 
Therefore he used their ‘ firm’ u tly, 
Colburn reviled, and slandered Bentley ; 
And like the toad that whispered Eve, 
Did fair ’s ear deceive; 
as Bell,+ or fuller, 
Suborned attacks on Lytton Bulwer, 
esake, but no connexion of the able and ex- 
cellent author of the ‘ Kuzzilbash,’ J. B. Fraser.” 
“* Where are the Résumés of History, which Messrs. 
ttaker announced from the pen of this gentleman ?” 
t “* This person must not be confounded 
verer and honester man, Mr. H. G. Bell, the author of 
Summer and Winter Hours, nor with any other Mr. Bell, 
for * none but himself can be his parallel.’ He is the dic- 
tatorial, pragmatical, vigilant (see his libelg on Lord and 


with a cle-| Lady 
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Which though he read with vast delight, 
Poor as a poy he could not write. ? 


Thus have I seen some blow-fly small, 
Over a noble sirloin crawl, 
On Giblett’s ample counter placed, 
Tainting the meat it could not taste ; 
And thus,—for even the meanest thi 
Can void their filth and use their stings,— 
The veriest vermin of the . 
The power of mischief still possess ; 
For jests inflict a double smart 
* When some low blockhead points the dart ;’ 
And dirt is dirt, and mud annoys, 
Even from a knot of blackguard boys 
Collected in the public street, 
To run a-muck at all they meet; 
Who, as their ordure round they scatter, 
And every decent coat bespatter, 
Conceive themselves—the more’s the pity— 
Youths of a vein immensely witty ; 
And deem no humour half so good 
As calling names and throwing mud !” 

We do say, abuse so outrageous is beyond all 
bounds of decency, and as offensive to all good 
taste as it is to all good feeling. Many of the 
assertions in the notes are made evidently on 
mere random conjecture: we shall only correct 
one relative to ourselves, from which the accu- 
racy of others may be judged. Mr. Allan Cun- 
ningham is mentioned in a note as writing in 
the Literary Gazette. Cunningham neither is 
nor ever was a contributor to our pages, and in 
them never wrote one line of criticism. 

We will now turn to what gives us the plea- 
sure of praise. A spirited story by Leitch 
Ritchie opens the volume; then come some 
poems of considerable merit by the editor and 
his wife; one by Mrs. Howitt, ‘‘ the Doomed 
King ;” “a Legend of the Rhine,” told in his 
own peculiar and lively style, by Mr. Praed; a 
poem on Egeria, by Mr. Hervey, so beautiful, 
that we must quote a favourite passage. 

«* Who hath not his Egeria?—some sweet thought, 
Shrouded and shrined within his heart of hearts, 
More closely cherished, and more fondly sought, 
Still, as the daylight of the soul departs ;— 

The visioned lady of the spring that wells 

In the — valley of his ter years, 

Or gentle spirit that for ever dwells, 

And sings of hope, beside the fount of tears !” 

We copy the following account of Quaker- 
esses’ dress, as given by one who can speak 
from experience, Mrs. A. Watts having herself 
belonged to that community. h 4 

“ Even the Quakeresses, who, in obedience 
to the injunction of St. Paul, ‘ refrain from 
outward adorning,’ and are restricted by their 
elders to garments composed of scarcely more 
than two colours, contrive from these simple 
elements to extract as much food for vanity as 
a painter from his seven primitive colours, or & 
musician from his octave of notes. It is true, 
the original materials are limited ; but, oO for 
the varieties that their ingenuity will contrive 
to extract from these simple elements! First, 
there is white, pure unadulterated white ; then 
there is ‘dead’ white, then there is ‘ blue 
white, then there is ‘ pearl’ white, then there 
is ‘ French’ white, and heaven knows how 
many other whites. Next follow the grey! 
first there is simple gray, then ‘ blue grays 
then ‘ ash’ gray, then ‘ silver’ gray, then * ra- 
ven ’ gray, and, for aught I know, a dozen other 

ys. Then come the fawn, the ‘light’ fawn, 
the ‘ dark’ fawn, the ‘ red’ fawn, the ‘ brown : 
fawn, the ‘ hare’s back,’ and the * brown paper 
colour ; then follow (with their endless subdi- 
visions) the families of the ‘ Esterhazies,’ the 
‘ doves,’ the ‘slates,’ the ‘ puces,’ the ‘ mul- 
berries,’ the ‘bronzes,’ and the ‘ London 
smokes,’—varieties innumerable, and with dis- 
tinctions only visible to the practised eye ofa 


————— 





dh 


Ly ), and acrimonious editor of the ‘ largest 
new in :’ and as the chief supporter of such 
an Atlas must of necessity be a person of no ordinary 
muscle; for if it be the * largest,’ it is no less certainly the 
heaviest newspaper in Great Britain.” 
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Lady Friend. As for their muslin handker- 
chiefs, let no unfortunate wight, whilst in the 
act of paying a bill for Brussels lace, envy those 
who have no such bills to pay: let him rest as- 
sured that his burden is borne in some shape 
or other by his graver brethren: he may know 
that a muslin handkerchief may be bought for 
eighteen pence; but he does not perhaps know 
that it may be bought for eighteen shillings 
also, and that the ‘ Sisters’ have a peculiar pen- 
chant for the latter priced article. It is true 
that a double instead of a single border forms 
the principal, I should say the only difference, 
between the India and British manufacture, — 
no matter; the India is the most difficult to be 
procured, therefore the most to be desired, and 
consequently the thing to be worn! And then 
their chaussure —in this point they resemble 
our French neighbours more than any other 
ple. It is certain that they confine them. 
selves to shoes of two colours, brown and black ; 
but then, their varieties ! from the wafer-soled 
drawing-room to the clog-soled walking shoe! 


.verily their name should be legion, for they in- 


deed are many. And then their gloves — who 
ever saw a Quakeress with a soiled glove? On 
the contrary, who has not remarked the deli- 
cate colour and superior fitting of their digital 
coverings? And well may it be so; for, 
though ready-made gloves may do well enough 
for an undistinguishing court-beauty, her re- 


finement must stoop to that of a Quaker belle, | 


who wears no gloves but such as are made for 
her own individual fingers. And then their 
pocket handkerchiefs—I verily believe that the 
present fashion of the mouchoir brodé proceeded 
from them. It is true that they do not require 
the corners to be so elaborately embroidered ; 
but for years have they been distinguished for 
the open-work border on cobweb-like cambric : 
nor are they to be satisfied with the possession 
of a moderate share of these superior articles. 
No, indeed ; if they are to be restricted to ne- 
cessaries in dress, they fully indemnify them- 
selves by having these necessaries of the finest 
possible quality, and in the largest possible 
quantity. So long ago as the reign of Charles 
the Second, it was observed of a great states- 
man, that he was ‘ curious in his linen as a 
Quaker :’ and this implied axiom of the seven- 
teenth century is fully in force at the present 
day. One observation more, and I have done. 
In the management of that most unmanageable 
part of a lady’s attire ycleped a shawl, we will 
match any pretty ‘ Friend’ against any fair 
one of the European continent (always except- 
ing a lady from Spain). O, the smoothing of 
plaits that I have witnessed, to modify any un- 
seemly excrescence at the back of the neck ! 
O, the patienee required to overcome the stub- 
bornness of rebellious sleeves, which threatened 
to obscure the delicate slope of a pair of droop- 
ing shoulders! ©, the care that has been re- 
quired to prevent the beautiful sinuosity of a 
falling-in back from being too much veiled, or 
the utter annihilation of the far-famed Grecian 
bend in the sweep of its remorseless folds !” 

There is a pretty little poem called a 
“ Sketch,” evidently an imitation, but a very 
happy one, of L. E. L.’s style; and a very 
sweet song by G. M. Fitzgerald. Of what re- 
mains we will say as little as possible, for there 
is much of commonplace and inferior quality. 
On the whole, the Souvenir, though not equal 
to some of its earlier volumes, is at least equal 
to most of its competitors. 





Forms of Prayers, adapted to the use of Schools 
and Families consisting of Young Persons. 
Also Poems on religious Subjects. By J. 
Snow. 18mo. pp. 206. London, 1830. 
Hatchard and Son. 


OF a previous volume, “ Sketches and Minor 
Poems,” by the same amiable author, we truly 
said that it displayed a fine tone of poetical | 
feeling; to which we may add, in respect to 


the present production, that it also breathes a | _ 


pure piety and a genuine sincerity, which 
touch the heart. The prayers are fervent, 
and eloquent by their simplicity and truth. 
The sacred poems are very beautiful: from 
the introduction to them, we are inclined to 
think that several are from the pen of the late 
much-esteemed and respected Mr. Christie. 
With our best wishes we recommend this 
little volume to the well-meaning and religious : 
it will promote the views of the former by its 
wide dissemination, and cheer the latter either 
among multitudes or in solitude. 7 








A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By 
Moses Stuart. 8vo. pp. 248. Oxford, 1831. 
Talboys. 


Turs is a reprint of the third American edition 
of Professor Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar, pub- 
lished here with his concurrence, and superin- 
tended through the press by Mr. Pauli, Oriental 
Professor at Oxford, in conjunction with Mr. 
Jones, author of a new version of Isaiah. 
From the character of these gentlemen as 
Biblical scholars, we were prepared for a very 
accurate edition of this valuable work ;—nor 
have we been disappointed. To say that but 
few Hebrew grammars can be compared with 
it in this respect, would not be very high 
praise ; since productions of this class have 
rarely, in our country atJeast, had that minute 
attention bestowed on their revision, by which 
alone typographical errors can be avoided. It 
would have been preferable, however, we think, 
to have omitted a table of ‘* errata’’ altogether, 
than to have noticed only four (in which the 
same word is twice wrong!), when there are 
nearly a hundred misprints in the book, in ad- 
dition to those pointed out. Many of them, it 
is true, are of little consequence ; though this is 
not the case with all:—one, for instance, in page 
162, contradicts the rule it is quoted to confirm. 
We donot mention these oversights to complain 
of the printing in general, which is uncom- 
monly neat and creditable,—but merely to shew 
that the work is not quite so immaculate as the 
short list of errata would seem to imply. That 
it is very difficult to obtain even a tolerable 
degree of accuracy in Hebrew typography we 
well know ; and Professor Stuart himself men- 
tions the astonishing fact, that seeing his Gram- 
mar through the press was almost as laborious 
as compiling it! After the high character that 
has been awarded to the work, as a guide to a 
knowledge of this venerable language, by per- 
sons eminently qualified to judge, it may be 
thought presumptuous in us to differ; but 
while we give every praise to the learned 
author, we cannot help saying that we have 
seen grammars better suited for the mere be- 
ginner than this, which is too elaborate and 
minute for such a purpose. Mr. Hurwitz’ 
Grammar (noticed in our No. 757) is, in our 
opinion, more likely to attract the tyro and 
lead him on, by combining rule, example, and 
exercise together, than one in which only bare 
rules are given, either without any, or, at best, 
with very meagre, exemplifications. But as an 





excellent book of reference on doubtful points, 


we know of none equal to Mr. Stuart’s; and 
confess that he has made clear, and shewn 
reasons for, some things for which we had 
searched in vain in other grammars, and which 
we never properly understood before. An edi- 
tion of the same author’s Chrestomathy is, we 
see, announced by Mr. Talboys; and if as 
carefully executed as the present work, it will 
be a grateful accession to the stock of Hebrew 
lesson-books. 





The Comic Offering ; or, Lady’s Melange of 
Literary Mirth for 1832. Edited by L. H. 
Sheridan. London, 1831. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


Tue comic field seems to be something like 
the race-course, open to all ages, weights, sexes, 
and descriptions of competitors. At first Hood 
walked over the ground (if such droll motion 
could be called walking); but now, as in all 
cases where success has rewarded an original 
design, we have others rushing to the starting- 
post, and fairly trying their speed. In this line 
we have already had to notice Mr. Harrison’s 
work ; and now Miss Sheridan, clarum nomen, 
demands our attention to her second year’s per- 
formances. We are glad that we can answer 
this call in a polite fashion, only that it is also 
consistent with truth which is not fashionable ; 
and speak of the Comic Offering as of a very 
clever and amusing companion. It is full of 
embellishments, from the binding to the last 
page ; and many of the ideas graphically em- 
bodied are very fanciful and ludicrous, — the 
more so as being chiefly the productions of a 
female, who has displayed an exuberance of 
drollery, while, at the same time, limited to 
that delicacy which one of her sex addressing 
herself to the rest was bound to observe. From 
among the seventy cuts we shall therefore select 
two or three, in order to afford an opportunity 
of judging of these pictorial puns and witti- 
cisms. 

The literary portion of the work is of mixed 
merit—sometimes better, sometimes worse, as 
all~publications of professed humour must of 
necessity be. The first poem will be under- 
stood, where many a young man understands 
little else, and we quote it for the entertain- 
ment of the Universities. 

Letter from an Ozford Student to his Mother. 
«* Brazen-Nose College, Oct. 1831. 


«€ Dear Mother,—Y our anger to soften 
At iast I sit down to indite,— 
*Tis clear I am wrong very often, 
Since tis true I so seldom do write! 


But now I'll he silent no longs 4 
Pro and con all my deeds I'll disclose,— 
All the pros in my verse I'll make stronger, 
And hide all the cons in my pros! 


You told me, on coming to college, 
To dip into books and excel ; 

Why, the tradesmen themselves must acknowledge 
I’ve dipt into books pretty well ! 


The advice you took pleasure in giving 
To direct me, is sure to mote 4 

And I think you'll confess I am living 
With very great credit indeed ! 


I wait on the Reverend Doctors 
Whose friendship you told me to seek ; 
And as for the two learned Proctors, 
They've call'd for me twice in a week ! 


Indeed, we've got intimate lately, 
And I seldom can pass down the street 


But their kindness surprises me greatly,— 
For they stop me whenever we meet ! 


an | classics, with all their old stories, 

now very closely pursue,— 

And ne’er read the 
Without thinking, dear mother, of you! 


emedia Amoris 


Of Virgil I’ve more than a smatter, 
And Horace I’ve nearly by heart; 

But though fam’d for his smartness 
He’s not quite so easy as Smart. 


and satire, 
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English Bards I admire every tittle, , 
nd doat on poetical lore, 
And though yet I have studied but Little, 
1 hope to be master of Moore ! 


You'll see, from the nonsense I’ve written, 
That my devils are none of the Blues ; 
That I’m playful and gay as a kitten, 
And nearly as fond of the Muse / 


Bright puns (oh ! how crossly you bore ’em !) 
I scatter, while Logic I cram; 

For Euclid, and Puns Asinorum, 
We leave to the Johnians of Cam. 


M ny, in spite of my chidin, 
Loekictish ona sh eam be > 

Not Yorkshire, with all its three ridings, 
Is half such a shier as he! 


I wish he were stronger and larger, 
For in truth I must candidly own 
He is far the most moderate charger 
In this land of high chargers I’ve known ! 


* doubts of profession are vanish’d, 

‘ll tell you the cause when we meet ; 

Church, army, and bar I have banish’d, 
And now only look to the Fleet! 


Come down, then, when summer fs gilding 
Our gardens, our trees, and our founts, 

I'll give you accounts of each building,— 
How you'll wonder at ail my accounts ! 


Come down when the soft winds are sighing; 
Come down — Oh you shall and you must,— 

Come down when the dust-clouds are flying,— 
Dear mother—Come down with the dust !” 


The following is more generally amusing ; 
for who cannot play at 


Cross Purposes ? 

«*¢ Child !" said the bard, ‘ dost thou wander now 
To gather fresh flowers for thy sunny brow ? 
Or twin’st thou a garland pure and fair 
To fix in “~ sleeping brother’s hair? 

That when he awakes he may smiie to see 
The nodding roses all pluck’d by thee : 
Tell me, thou child!’ 
* No,’ said the child. with accent clear, 
* I comes jist now wi’ ma feyther’s beer !’ 


* Thy father’s bier? Has he left thee, child, 
‘To the world’s cold blasts and its tempests wild ? 
Has he left thee beside a deserted hearth 
With no one to guard thee on all the earth? 
Has he sunk in his pride ’neath the hand of fate 
And left thee, thou lone one, desolate ? 

Tell me, thou child!’ 
* No!’ said the child with that sunny brow, 
* He's been all this mornin’ arter the plough !’ 





* Hear’st thou the breezes from yonder hill, 
As they speak with lone voices subdued and still, 
Telling, as onwards in perfume they sweep, 

Of the hidden flow’rs in the valleys which sleep ; 





Hear’st thou their voices at even-tide, 
As thou sinkest to = by the river’s side? 
el 


*No,’ said the child, ‘ I ne’er hears them speak, 


me, thou child !’ 





The Keepsake, for 1832. Edited by F. Mansel 
Reynolds. Longman and Co. 

Tuts beautiful volume is as beautiful as ever; 

and its exquisite plates are accompanied by a 

pleasant collection of tales and poetry. Its 


«But I hears them blowin’ most nights in the week.’” aristocratic table of contents seems just like 


As a prose tale, we would recommend that 
of ‘the man who carried his own bundle,” 
evidently a real anecdote of Admiral Lord 
A. Beauclere, which is unluckily too long for 
transplanting among our extracts, and would 
lose so much by pruning to the fitting size, 
as to destroy its character ; so we must be 
contented with the annexed, and a repetition 
of our praise of the volume which they help to 


enliven. 
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Making a Tumbler of Punch. 





the list of names given in the Morning Post 
when some gay party has been attended by 
“all the fashionable world.” We own we do 
not see why, as critics, we should object to 
what both publisher and public seem to like; 
and the taste of the former is always ruled by 
that of the latter. This volume is destined for 
the drawing-room; and why should not some of 
its readers see themselves in its pages. ‘* Lady 
Evelyn Savile’s Three Trials” is a sweet and 
touching story; and the “ New King,” by 
Theodore Hook, very lively and very likely. 
Lord Mulgrave’s ‘* Bridemaid”’ is a very sweet 
creature, worthy to accompany the plate for 
which it was written, but which has been de. 
layed. Lord Morpeth has contributed some 
graceful poems; so has Lady Emmeline Stuart 
Wortley. Among other tales that have pleased 
us, we must mention ‘“‘ the Dream,” by the 
Author of Frankenstein ; ‘¢ Therese,” by Sheri- 
dan Knowles; ‘* the Fortunes of a Modern 
Crichton ;”” and, if it were more condensed, 
** the Star of the Pacific,” which, albeit, turns 
on a most improbable incident. We make the 
following poetical selections. 

** Stanzas. By Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. 
When the swect bulbul thrills the perfumed breeze, 
And, crescent-crown’d, "nae those pomegranate-trees, 
And thy caique shoots through the slumbering seas, 


Remember me! remember me! 

I passionately pray of thee. 
When thou hast left this bright and blessed shore, 
Perhaps to breathe its heavenly airs no more, 
And home seems dearer than ’twas e’er before, 
me! 





R me! 

I passionately pray of thee. 
When the last flash of daylight is declining, 
When Persian bowers are round thy head entwining, 
When Persian eyes are all about thee shining, 

R me! ber me! 





I passionately pray of thee. 
When thou hast met with careless hearts and cold— 
Hearts that young love may touch, but never hold, 
Not changeless as the loved and left of old— 
! ber me! 





I passionately pray of thee. 
When this world’s griefs shall come to cloud thy brow, 
When this world’s smiles shall charm thee not as now, 
When light, life, love, and all are dimm’d below— 

z ber me! r ber me! 

1 passionately pray of thee. 
When thy proud soul its faults and follies mourns, 
And the alter’d heart in thy struck bosom burns, 
And memory unto the past returns, 

Then most, oh, most remember me! 

1 passionately pray of thee.” 


*¢ Edith,” by L. E. L., is one of that de- 
lightful writer’s most charming little sketches, 
full, as they always are, of imagination and 
feeling. 
** Weep not, weep not, that in the spring 
We have to make a grave; 
The flowers will grow, the birds will sing, 
The early roses wave: 
And make the sod we ’re spreading fair 
For her who sleeps below; 
We might not bear to lay her there, 
In winter frost and snow. 
We never hoped to keep her long : 
When but a fairy child, 
With dancing step, and birdlike song, 
And eyes that only smiled, 
A something shadowy and frail 
Was even in her mirth ; 
She look’d a flower that one rough gale 
Would bear away from earth. 
There was too clear and blue a light 
Within her radiant eyes, 
They were too beautiful, too bright, 
Too like their native skies ; 
Too changeable the rose which shed 
Its colour on her face, 
Now burning with a passionate red, 
Now with just one faint trace. 
She was too thoughtful for her years, 
Its shell the spirit wore ; 
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And when she smiled away our fears, 
We only feared the more. 

The crimson deepen’d on her cheek, 
Her blue eyes shone more clear, 

And every day she grew more weak, 
And every hour more dear. 


Her childhood was a happy time, 
The loving and beloved ; 
Yon sky, which was her native clime, 
Hath but its own removed. 
This earth was not for one to whom 
Nothing of earth was given; 
*T was but a resting place, her tomb, 
Betwcen the world and heaven.” 
«* London in September—(not in 1831). 
By Lord John Russell. 
Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 
A single horseman paces Rotten Row; 
In Brookes’s sits one quidnunc to peruse 
The broad, dull sheet which tells the lack of news ; 
At White's a a. Brummell lifts his glass 
To see two empty hackney coaches pass ; 
The timid housemaid, issuing forth, can dare 
To take her lover’s arm in Grosvenor Square; 
From shop deserted hastes the ’prentice dandy, 
And seeks—oh, bliss !—the Molly—a tempora fandi ; 
Meantime the batter’d pavement is at rest, 
And waiters wait in vain to spy a guest ; 
Thomas himself, Cook, Warren, Fenton, Long, 
Have all left town to join the Margate throng; 
The wealthy tailor on the Sussex shore 
Displays and drives his blue barouche and four; 
The peer, who made him rich, with dog and gun 
Toils o'er a Scottish moor, and braves a scorching 
sun.” 


We had intended quoting a story, but must 
content ourselves with recommending—they 
are rather long for our columns, and yet it is a 
pity to abridge; though it is not improbable 
that we may try our hand in this way next 
Saturday. Meanwhile, as a Picture and Lite- 
rary Annual, we can truly say, that a finer 
specimen for gift or keeping has not been pro- 
duced than this year’s Keepsake. 





The New Year's Gift, and Juvenile Souvenir. 
Edited by Mrs. Alaric Watts. 


London, 

1831. Longman and Co. 

AtrnouGcH we are this week rather over- 
charged with the larger brethren of the An- 
nual family, we cannot be so ill-mannered as 
to allow the performance of a lady to pass with- 
out its meed of praise. Mrs. Watts has again 
produced a very sweet little volume ; addressed, 
we should say, from the general character of 
its contents, principally to a class of readers 
who, in common parlance, would be thought 
youuger than that to which the word juvenile 
applies; though it may be perused with plea- 
sure and instruction from the age of nine to 
fifteen, as well as of four to nine. 

Poetical compositions, written down to the 
capacity of children, are seldom deserving of 
critical notice; nor do we find any of them 
in the New Year's Gift to tempt us from the 
usual course, except the ‘ Sailor’s Widow,” a 
very pathetic story by Mary Howitt, to whom 
the volume is, with good feeling and great pro- 
priety, dedicated. 

*** Come close,’ she said, with trembling voice, 
* Come closer unto me! 


Oh! what a dreadful night is this 
For wanderers on the sea! 
Oh! I have prayed for him so long— 
So vainly wished him home; 
So vainly counted weeks and months— 
I fear he will not come! 
Ah! there’s a wreck upon the waves, 
Drifting the storm before ! 
Methinks it is the very ship 
In which he left this shore ! 
Methinks I see a feeble few, 
Faint, clinging to her deck ! 
God save them ail! and bring to shore 
That poor and shattered wreck ! 
He was a tall and goodly man 
As ever sailed the sea— 
But ’t was not for his goodly looks 
He was so dear to me! 
He had a kind and loving heart ;— 
Ah! he was warm and true— 
As gentle, yet as brave a man 
As ever cable threw ! 
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Yet, if it pleases God to give 
Him back to us again, 

My children, it will wring his heart 
To find you are but twain! 


For when upon this voyage he went, 
Upon this very shore 

We parted in the pilot-boat, 
His blessing was on four ! 

He ’ll ask, ‘ Where is my little Jack, 
That was so stout of limb— 

And Willie, with his curling hair, 
What is become of him ?” 

And then, alas ! my answering 
A dismal tale must be, 

How Jack and Willie both are laid 
Beneath the churchyard tree ! 

First, little Willie went to heaven, 
He did not suffer long; 

He died before two days were passed, 
And of a fever strong. 

Poor Jack, he had his father’s heart, 
He watched him night and day, 

And then he took the fever too, 
And in his death-bed lay. 

I'll shew him where their little graves 
Are lying, side by side; 

The Spring has made them fresh and green, 
With daisies beautified, 

How will he hold you in his arms, 
The while his heart doth ache— 

And feel that you, two lonely ones, 
Are dearer for their sake! 

But look! yon wreck comes nearer now— 
And plainly I can see, 

That to her deck is clinging fast 
A feeble company ! 

be let us hasten to the beach— 

he struggling vessel flies 

Before a current strong—and hark ! 
I hear their feeble cries.’ 

They hasted down unto the beach; 
The'winds and waters bore 

Anon that miserable wreck 
Upon the sandy shore. 

And well the woman knew the ship, 
And well the men she knew— 

Seven weather-beaten, feeble men, 
The remnant of thecrew;— 

But he, the one so dear to her, 
Was not among the few! 


* Oh, where is he! oh, where is he? 
My husband dear!’ she:cried. 

The sailors ali had pity om her, 
And gently thus replied :— 

* It was before the storm began, 
When on the Indian sea, 

At sunset, we were sailing with 
The trade-wind pleasantly ; 

The captain’s son—a little boy, 
Loved by thy husband well, 

As he was playing by his side, 
Into the water fell! 

The captain saw him fall—but ere 
His voice could givealarm, 

Thy husband rie oy into the sea 
And caught him by the arm. 

He heaved the boy upon the deck ;— 
But then came suddenly 

Upon him, with its open jaws, 
A monster of the sea !’ 

The woman shrieked—* And he is dead! 
O tell it not to me !’ 

* God be a father unto you, 
My children dear,’ she said ; 

The warmest heart that ever lived 
Lies with the ocean dead !’ 

* Be calm, be calm !’ an old man spake, 
* Our captain died last eve; 

His little son was dead before, 
And with us he did leave 

For thee the treasure of the wreck, 
And prayed thee not to grieve! 

He made me swear upon the Book, 
Which I did solemnly, 

If e’er we reached this shore, that I 
Would surely seek for thee. 

And to thee and thy babes convey 
Whate’er the vessel bore ;— 

Look up, look up! thou weeping one, 
For ye will want no more !’ 

* Gold,’ said the widow, mournfully, 
* Will ne’er the dead restore ! 


Oh! he is gone—that finest heart— 
Oh! he is gone from me! 

Upon my weary soul hath come 
A great calamity !’ 

And thus she sorrowed long and sore, 
And called upon the dead, 

And bowed her forehead to the dust, 
Nor would be comforted.” 


From the prose contributions,—though the 


jdescription of a trip to Paris by a boy, and 
the ** Cabinet of Curiosities,” convey intelli- 
scones in an agreeable manner, and there are 
|several interesting stories,—we select as our 
| best example the little fowler of Tempio. 

‘“ Francesco Micheli was the only son of a 
jcarpenter, in easy circumstances, who resided 
iat Tempio, a town situated in the north of the 
|island of Sardinia: he had two sisters younger 
than himself, and had only attained his tenth 
| year, when a fire, which broke out in the house 
of his father, reduced it to ashes, and consumed 
the unfortunate carpenter in the*ruins. This 
accident was occasioned by the carelessness of 
the youngest sister of Francesco, who had been 
playing with some pieces of lighted paper, and 
by chance suffered the flame to fall upon a heap 
of shavings which had been swept up in one 
corner of her father’s workshop. The blaze 
spread rapidly over. every quarter of the little 
dwelling; in vain Micheli exerted himself to 
arrest its progress. ‘The dry state of the wood 
of which the cottage was built rendered it an 
easy prey to the flames; and whilst the unfor- 
tunate man was trying to secure .a small box, 
containing the little savings of many years, the 
sudden fall of the roof buried him in the ruins, 
and, ere any assistance could be rendered, life 
was quite extinct; whilst his wife, having se- 
cured the safety of her children, contrived to 
escape through the flames, but was so much 
scorched and injured as to be rendered inca- 
pable of any exertion during the remainder of 
her life. Totally ruined by this frightful event, 
the whole family were now left destitute on the 
world, and were forced to implore the charity 
of strangers, in order to supply the urgent 
necessities of each succeeding day. Every 
morning little Francesco was despatched to 
|seek relief from the numerous friends of his 
| father ; but, alas! it is but a weak resource, 
and an uncertain support, which is founded on 
the commiseration of others. In many instances 
|he returned unrelieved and disappointed, and 
| the unhappy widow was unable to give bread 
| 





to her starving children from the alms bestowed 
|upon their little brother. Francesco had a cer- 
tain innate pride, which shrunk from asking a 
favour of another. The least inquiry into his 
| circumstances, the shadow of hesitation, the 
| slightest repulse, or an air of coldness and 
‘reserve, disconcerted him at once; and at such 
times he could but return to weep and to lament 
with his unhappy mother. At length, tired of 
his vain attempts to support his indigent parent 
by the extorted kindnesses of others, and grieved 
at seeing her and his sisters pining in destitu- 
tion before his eyes, necessity and tenderness 
conspired to urge him to exertion and inge- 
nuity. He made with lathes, and with some 
litule difficulty, a cage, or aviary, of consider- 
able dimensions, and furnished it with every 
requisite for the reception of birds; and when 
spring returned, he proceeded to the woods in 
the vicinity of Tempio, and set himself indus- 
triously to secure their nests of young. As he 
was skilful at the task and of great activity, 
he was not long before he became tolerably 
successful; he climbed from tree to tree, and 
seldom returned without his cage being well 
stored with chaffinches, linnets, blackbirds, 
wrens, ring-deves, jays, and pigeons. Even 
in the most trifling business, one has always 
need of a companion, and in this Francesco 
found his two sisters invaluable assistants: 
whilst he was abroad in the wood, they sought 
in the marshes for reeds and bulrushes of which 
to make little cages; they fed the young birds 
which he brought home on his return, and they 
trained with great care such as they found 








favourites to the market of Sassari, and gene- 
rally disposed of those which were the most 
attractive and beautiful. From this source, 
however, their gains were but trifling; but 
they wisely considered, that a Jittle was better 
than nothing, and any thing preferable to beg- 
gary; and each evening, with cheerful hearts, 
they brought home their scanty earnings to 
their poor mother. The object of all their 
desires was to be enabled to support their 
helpless parent ; but still all the assistance they 
were able to procure for her was far from being 
adequate to supply her numerous wants. In 
this dilemma Francesco conceived a new and 
original method of increasing his gains: neces- 
sity is said to be the mother of invention ; and 
he now meditated no less a project than to train 
a young Angora cat to live harmlessly in the 
midst of his favourites and songsters. Such is 
the force of habit, such the power of education, 
that, by slow degrees, he taught the mortal 
enemy of his winged pets to live, to drink, 
to eat, and to sleep in the midst of his little 
charges, without once attempting to devour or 
injurethem. The cat, whom he called ‘ Bianca,’ 
suffered the little birds to play all manner of 
tricks with her; she used to leap about and 
sport amongst them, whilst they would some- 
times peck at and tease her; but on all such 
occasions she would merely stretch out her paw 
and threaten them, but never did she extend 
her talons, or offer to hurt her companions. 
He went even farther; for, not content with 
teaching them merely to live in peace and 
happiness together, he instructed the cat and 
the little birds to play a kind of game, in 
which each had to A its own part, and, 
after some little trouble in training, each per- 
formed with readiness the particular duty as- 
signed to it. Puss was insteucted-to cur! her- 
self up into a circle;‘with her head between 
her paws, and appear buried in a deep sleep; | 
the cage was then opened, and the little tricksy | 
birds rushed out upon her, and endeavoured 
to awaken her by repeated strokes of their 
beaks; then dividing into two parties, they at- 
tacked her head and her whiskers, without the 
gentle animal once ha gag to take the least 
notice of their gambols. At other times she 
would seat herself in the middle of the cage, 
and begin to smooth her fur, and purr with 
great gentleness and satisfaction; the birds 
would play and fly about her, without either 
fear or restraint; they would sometimes even 
settle on her back, or sit like a crown upon 
her head, chirrupping and singing as if in all 
the security of a shady wood. ' To see a sleek 
and beautiful cat seated calmly in the midst of 
a cage of birds, was a sight so new and unex- 
pected, that when Francesco produced them at 
the fair of Sassari, he was surrounded instantly 
by a crowd of admiring spectators. Their 
astonishment scarcely knew any bound, when 
they heard him call each feathered favourite 
by its name, and saw it fly towards him with 
delight and alacrity, till all were perched con- 
tentedly on his head, his arms, and his fingers. 
Delighted with his ingenuity, the spectators 
rewarded him very liberally ; and Francesco 
returned in the evening with his little heart 
swelling with joy, to lay before his mother a 
sum of money which would suffice to support 
her for many months. The next undertaking 
of the little Sardinian was one of more enter- 
prise and singularity still. He found one day 
a nest containing fifteen young partridges, 
which he brought to his aviary, and began to 


e but not having 
highest expectations. After some weeks of | sufficient discrimination to separate those which 
previous training, he contrived to attach them }are nutritious from those that are poisonous, 
to little cannons made of brass, and taught|he ate of them to excess, and died in a few 
them to draw them leisurely along a table. | days, along with his youngest sister, in spite 
He then drew them up in two files, each girt | of every remedy which skill could apply. Du. 
with a sabre, and the other appurtenances of a|ring the three days of Francesco's illness, his 
soldier of artillery; every bird was taught to/| birds flew mag gy | round and round his bed; 
stand motionless beside his gun, and, at the| ‘some,’ says the Abbé Reperonci (an Italian, 
word of command, the partridge to the right | who recounts his story), ‘ lying sadly upon his 
lit a match at a chafing-dish on the table, and | pillow, others flitting backwards and forwards 
courageously fired off his piece of ordnance. | above his head, a few uttering brief and plain. 
At a second command, the company to the left | tive cries, and all, in fact, taking scarcely any 
performed the same exercise; nor were either, | nourishment during his sickness.’ Dying as he 
after a little practice, in the least degree ter-| was, the affectionate child could not avoid 
rified at the noise which they had created. | being sensible of the attachment of the little 
At a third signal, a few of the little warriors| companions whom he had instructed with so 
fell over on their side, stretched out their|much care. He never once betrayed any un- 
stiffened limbs, and counterfeited death ; whilst easiness for himself; but often and bitterly 
others flew off, limping, and apparently scream- | did he weep for his mother, and exclaim from 
ing with the pain of their wounds. e com-_ time to time, ‘ Alas ! who, when I am gone, will 


mandant again beat a roll of the drum, and all 
flying to their ranks, resumed their order, and 
repeated their ingenious evolutions. Amongst 
the feathered pupils of Francesco, however, 
all were not endowed with equal sagacity and | 
talent; some were intractable and stupid, | 
whilst others betrayed an instinct almost | 
amounting to reason. Of the latter class was | 
one partridge, which he named Rosoletta. She 
followed him wherever he went with the at-| 
tachment of a dog; she ores after him from | 
house to house, when he walked the streets of | 
Tempio, and flew from tree to tree when he | 
wandered in the woods, and rarely by night or 
day did she lose sight of her affectionate mas- | 
ter. If shedisappeared for an instant, a whistle | 
from Francesco brought her to his side, when 
she would mount upon his arm, flap her wings, | 
and chirrup with delight. With a docility by | 
no means common in birds, Rosoletta not only | 
obeyed her instratter Herself, ‘but seemed to 
penetrate his wishes with regard to her com-| 
panions ; and even sometimes ventured to as-| 
sist him in the education of his more giddy | 
pupils. Ifa chaffineh, more stupid or mutin-| 
ous than the rest, put his comrades into dis- | 
order, or a thoughtless linnet wandered from 
the ranks, Rosoletta would instantly follow, | 
and striking the offender with her wing, at-| 
tempt to keep him in order. Francesco had 
once been at great pains to train a beautiful 
goldfinch, but one morning the ungrateful 
little bird escaped from his cage, flew to an 
open window, and reaching the adjoining gar-| 


support my desolate mother, or tend my neg. 
lected birds ?? None of his feathered favour- 
ites manifested on his decease such real and 
inconsolable grief as Rosoletta. When poor 
Francesco was placed in his coffin, she flew 
round and round it, and at last perched her- 
self upon the lid. In vain they several times 
removed her ; she still returned, and even per- 
sisted in accompanying the funeral procession 
to the place of graves. During his interment 
she sat upon an adjoining cypress, to watch 
where they laid the remains of her friend ; 
and when the crowd had departed, she for- 
sook the spot no more, except to return to the 
cottage of his mother for her accustomed food. 
Whilst she lived, she came daily to perch and 
to sleep upon the turret of an adjoining chapel, 
which looked upon his grave; and here she 
lived, and here died, about four months after 
the death of.her beloved master. The tomb 
of Francesco is yet to be seen in Sassari; and 
the burial-ground where he’lies. is still called 
* the Cemetery of the Little Fowler.” 

There are articles in the shapes of enigmas, 
riddles, &c. &c., which we cannot attempt to 
penetrate so as to profess ourselves able to give 
a critical opinion upon them: they will, how- 
ever, serve to exercise the ingenuity of younger 
critics. We should have noticed the Persian 


‘tale of *¢ Bathmendi,”’ by Caroline Fry ; but 


having met with it before, in Arliss’s Pocket 
Magazine, and Le Brethon’s French Grammar 


|(we think), we were rather surprised to en- 


counter our old friend among original pieces. 


den, was seen no more. The little merchant) We presume that Mrs. Watts has been kept 
was in despair at his loss ; the more so, because in the dark as to the previous publication : 
he had promised him to the daughter of a lady|at all events, we can most heartily recom- 
from whom he had received much kindness. | mend her work of this year to all who ad- 
Five days elapsed, and the little wanderer re-| mire talent in the fine arts, and taste and 
turned not; he had given him over for lost, | judgment in catering for the youthful mind. 

when on the sixth morning ta was seen | —__——__——— 
chasing before her along the linden trees, a| Elements of Chemistry familiarly explained 








educate. Five, however, died within a few 


bird which was screaming at the top of its| 
voice, and attempting by every means to es- 
cape from her. Only judge of the surprise of 
Francesco, when he saw his truant beauty 
driven on and guarded by the faithful par- 
tridge! Rosoletta led the way by little and 
little before him, and at length seated him in 
apparent disgrace on a corner of the aviary, 
whilst she flew from side to side in triumph at 
her success. Francesco was now happy and 
contented, since by his own industry and ex- 
ertions he was enabled to support his mother 
and sisters. Unfortunately, however, in the 
midst of all his happiness, he was suddenly 
torn from them by a very grievous accident. 
He was one evening engaged in gathering a 
species of mushroom very common in the 





and practically illustrated. Part I. 18mo. 

pp. 318. London, 1831. Murray. 
Nor having had time to examine this volume 
with sufficient care, we must satisfy ourselves 
with a brief and temporary notice of it in this 
Number. We should have thought it a very 
difficult task to write an elementary work on 
the science of chemistry, which would present 
enough of what was new or useful, whether in 
its plan or its details, to ensure success among 
so many contemporaneous publications. The 
object of this book is to furnish something less 
learned and elaborate than the usual systematic 
works, and at the same time more detailed, 
connected, and explicit than the Conversations 
and Catechisms; and it fulfils those objects 


with great success. The first part treats of 
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attraction, heat, light, and electricity: and as 
what is written on these subjects can only be 
considered as a peep at a beautiful country, to 
tempt us on to travel—the gift of some in- 
formation as anJinducement to more extensive 
research,—we shall not be very critical. Our 
continental neighbours have long ago taken all 
these important branches of science from the 
domains of chemistry, where, indeed, they can 
no longer dwell, without meeting with un- 


deserved neglect ; indeed, their successful pur- | of 


suit demands a quantity of mathematical know- 
ledge, which may be valuable, but is not re- 
quisite, in order to become an expert analyst, 
or a good practical chemist. There is much 
more philosophy, in this little volume (the first 
of its series) than might be expected; and 
there is that singleness of design which belongs 
peculiarly to the writings of a person conversant 
with,*and enthusiastic in, the development of 
his subject. 








The Picturesque Annual. Travelling Sketches 
in the North of Italy, the Tyrol, and on the 
Rhine. With Engravings, from Drawings by 
Clarkson Stanfield, Esq. By Leitch Ritchie, 
Esq. 12mo. pp. 256. London, 1832. Long- 
man and Co. 

WE do not know when we have been so pleased 
with a volume as with the one befure us. The 
idea is good, quite new, and admirably exe- 
cuted. Mr. Leitch Ritchie is at once a pic- 
turesque, a sentimental, and a graphic tra- 
veller, and writes with equal facility and ani- 
mation. He has evidently enjoyed the beautiful 
country through which he has been wandering, 
and he makes his readers enjoy it too. He 
has introduced two or three of those short 
romantic stories in which he so excels; but 
we are under the necessity of postponing our 
examples till our next. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
PROJECTED NEW COLONY. 


In olden times the proposition to found a new colony 
would have attracted general and deep attention; but in 
our days we are so accustomed to ex i events, 
that great and useful ones fail to excite a tithe of the 
consideration due to them. The pamphlet before us,* 
and the annexed communication by an able writer, con- 
tain so much of what we consider to be true in principle, 
and valuable in application, on the subject of emigration, 
that we have much sati ion in calling the attention of 
the public to both. Indeed, they seem to have made a 
considerable impression u our colonial department, if 
we may judge from the following notice in the Hampshire 
—— — week, Hy ~ they i ws app upon 
a cer! legree, as far as they co a colon 
established on a different plan. . 4 
“« The Commissioners for Emigration have caused it to 
be intimated that government have determined to appro- 
riate the sums New 
th Wales Van Diemen’s Land to the e- 
ment of emigration by unmarried females to pnp 
nies, under regulations. Females between the 
ages of 15 and 
to the colonies, 


bounty of government. As s00n a8 8 sufficient number of 
yoreans " ve signifi r wish to emigrate, e con- 
tions been have complied with, the commissioners will 


take up a vessel for the conveyance of these emigrants, 
into which no other passengers will be admitted. Should 
the number of a cations be too great for the funds, 


ibute the songeet proportion of the 
the absen a = pane yo f ; seat - 
ce of other tions, priori’ 
will form the rule of selection.” erat nee 
So soon after the all but total failure of those 
extravagant hopes of success which attended 


* Plan of a Company to be established for the urpose 
of founding a Colony fn Soathern Australia, purchasing 
Land ‘or 


therein, and the Land so purchased fi 
the Reception of toelgoat. London, 1851. Ridgway 
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the formation of the Swan River settlement, 
the projectors of a new colony in Australia 
must put forth some very strong recommenda- 
tions of their scheme, in order to obtain for it 
even a moderate degree of support: nay, more 
—they must shew distinctly, that, whatever 
were the causes of failure at the Swan River, 
those causes cannot operate in their project. 

The original cause of failure at the Swan 
River appears to have been an inattention 
government to that irrational desire to 
obtain large tracts of wilderness, which belongs 
to most emigrants from an old to a new coun- 
try. The inhabitants of an old country, in 
which competition for land, arising from den- 
sity of population, renders land highly valu- 
able, imbibe a belief that land by itself is riches, 
and that to possess a large oe any where 
is to possess wealth. The truth, however, is, 
that land, so long as it is without. population, 
is absolutely without value; and that the value 
of land depends altogether on competition, 
which is strictly regulated by the proportion 
between population and land. This truth, 
like many other plain truths in political eco- 
nomy, never strikes the vulgar observer of 
what takes place in an old country. Such a 
one, seeing that land exchanges for wealth, is 
contented to believe that land is wealth; and 
if he emigrate to a new country, he concludes, 
that in order to become rich, he has only to 
procure an extensive grant of ground. Hence 
his ardent desire to obtain a province of wilder- 
ness, without the least regard to those circum. 
stances which could alone give value to his pos- 
session. 

To the delusive notion, that land is valuable 
in proportion merely to its extent, the govern- 
ment, in founding the Swan River settlement, 
lent the greatest encouragement, by bestowing 
the first grant, to the extent of 500,000 acres, 
upon the cousin of a cabinet minister. It was 
supposed by others, that what the government 
considered good for Sir Robert Peel’s cousin, 
would be good for them ; and others, therefore, 
applied for large tracts of waste. But it was im- 
possible to give the first grant in the best situa- 
tion to more than one person: hence arose a 
charge of favouritism and jobbing against the 
givers. In order to meet this charge, regu- 
lations were framed, by which all were allowed 
to appropriate an unlimited quantity of land, on 
the condition to which Mr. Peel had subscribed 
—that condition was, an investment of capital 
on the land at the rate of 1s. 6d. per acre. 
Thus the longing for a vast territorial posses- 
sion was easily gratified. It was indulged in 
the most reckless manner. 

Many persons possessing from 10007. to 
10,000/. either emigrated or sent agents to the 
colony, and obtained as much land as their 
capitals would enable them to claim. During 
the first year of the settlement, the extent 
assigned was at least five times that of all 
the land granted in New South Wales during a 
period of forty years. Land became, or rather 
was allowed to continue, a mere drug, of no 
more value than the atmosphere above it. The 
capitals taken out could fructify—could be pre- 
served, indeed —only by being used on the 
land in conjunction with labour; but the la- 
bourers taken out, finding this, and holding 
the same wild notions as their masters con- 
cerning the value of the mere soil, refused 
to work for those who had defrayed the cost 
of their passage. The indentures, by which 
they were bound for a given term at a fixed 
rate of » were cancelled de facto, by 
the state of the colony, in which no police 
regulations, nor even any laws, had yet taken 





TS I 
root, and in which the most painful and least 
profitable of tasks would have been to punish 
or pursue refractory bond-servants. If these 
people worked at all for hire, it was only 
until they had saved the very small capital 
which would enable them to set up as land- 
owners and cultivators on their own account ; 
consequently, the possessors of large capitals 
and large grants were soon left without labour- 
ers. As other capitalists arrived with labour- 
ers, those whose capital was perishing for want 
of labour wherewith to employ it, offered extra- 
vagant wages to the new-comers of the class of 
labourers, and thus seduced them from the ser- 
vice of those who had brought them to the 
colony. But these extravagant wages, again, 
speedily enabled these new-comers to set up as 
cultivators on their own account. At length, 
nearly all the labourers who were taken out cost- 
free had deserted their masters; and almost all 
the capitalists were reduced to the necessity of 
working in the same manner as their late ser- 
vants. No one who labours for and by himself 
alone can manage any but a very small capital: 
the larger capitals, therefore, perished. The 
banks of the Swan River were strewed with 
implements of husbandry and the ruder manu- 
factures, because there was no one to use them ; 
seeds rotted in casks on the beach, because no 
one had prepared the ground for their recep- 
tion ; sheep, cattle, and horses, wandered, be- 
cause there was no one to tend them, and either 
died of hunger, or were destroyed by hungry 
settlers whose stock of imported food was ex- 
hausted. This miserable state of things con- 
tinued for some time, and finally resulted in 
one still more fatal to the prosperity of the 
colony. 

Though some of the labourers taken out were 
parish paupers and others of degraded habits, 
a portion of them had been faithful servants in 
this country, and remarkable for honesty, so- 
briety, and industry. The violent change 
which took place in the condition of all classes, 
—the sudden revolution, which converted la- 
bourers for hire into landowners, and reduced 
their masters to the condition of labourers, ex 
erted a most baneful influence on every one. 
Capitalists, who yet possessed piano-fortes, fine 
linen, and other luxuries,—not to mention 
their immense estates!— were reduced, in 
some cases, to want, and in nearly all to de- 
spair. Labourers, whatever had been their 
habits in England, who set up for themselves 
as landowners, vied with each other in impro- 
vidence. When the little capitals which they had 
saved by a few months or weeks of -abour for 
hire, were exhausted, so also had the greater 
capitals perished ; and thus the labourers found 
themselves without the means of subsistence 
either as settlers or as hired servants. Many 
of them then returned to the masters whom 
they had deserted and ruined, insisting on being 
employed according to the engagements which 
they themselves had been the first to break. It 
is a curious circumstance, that Mr. Peel, who 
took out a great number of labourers, was at one 
time without hands to cultivate a portion of his 
immense grant, and at another time, as we 
have been informed, was obliged to take refuge 
in an island from the violence of the deserters, 
who, when they had nothing left, expected to 
be maintained by him, who had little or no- 
thing left. The confusion and misery that 
ensued may be easily imagined. It ended ina 
second emigration of great numbers, both ca- 
pitalists and labourers, to Van Diemen’s Land, 
where capital obtains high profits, and labour 
high wages; and at present the only settlers 
at the Swan River are a few persons=— few in 
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comparison with the number who emigrated 
from England—persons of undaunted mind 
and very prudent habits, who are still strug- 
gling with the difficulties created by the un- 
guarded profusion of the government in its dis- 
posal of waste land. These persons have lately 
addressed a petition to the parent government, 
praying that they may be supplied with convict 
labourers ; although one of the circumstances 
originally urged in favour of the Swan River 
project, was, that the settlement was not to be 
demoralised by the immigration of convicts. 
Why are convicts now urgently demanded ? 
Because convicts cannot immediately obtain 
land, but must labour for a time as servants. 
Why can none other than convict servants be 
retained ? Because of the unwise regulations 
of the government for the disposal of waste 
land. Herein lies the secret of the failure, so far, 
of the Swan River project. By all accounts, the 
soil and climate of the colony are as fine as they 
were ever represented to be. To the want of 
labour, and to that alone, may be traced all the 
evils that have afflicted this infant colony. 

In the new colony, provision is made for 
securing an ample supply of labour at all times. 
This, the one thing needful, is provided for by 
a very simple regulation. No land is to be 

" given away : all land is to be sold to the highest 
bidder above a fixed minimum price; and the 
whole produce of sales is to be employed in 
conveying labour to the colony. By selecting 
the emigrants taken out cost-free ; by confin- 
ing the offer of a free passage to young married 
or marriageable persons of both sexes in equal 
proportions, the greatest amount of labour will 
be procured at the least cost. ‘Thus the pur- 
chaser of land, though he will appear to buy 
land, will, in fact, buy labour, and at the 
cheapest rate. So that no labourer will be able 
to obtain land until he'shall have procured a 
considerable sum by labouring for hire; and 
when he shall become a landowner, his place 
will be supplied by other labourers, to be sent 
out with what he shall have paid for land. 

The adoption of this principle in the disposal 
of waste land appears admirably calculated to 
prevent that dispersion, both of capital and la- 
bour, to which the ill success of the Swan 
River colony must be attributed: in the pre- 
sent instance, it is to be secured from the be- 
ginning, and throughout the colony, by a Royal 
Charter, which it is understood his Majesty’s 
government will grant to the Company now 
in the course of formation. 

This Company is to possess a capital of 
600,000/. ; of which sum one-fourth is to be paid 
to the government for land, and to be by the 
government immediately expended in supply- 
ing the Company with labourers. With an- 
other portion of the Company’s capital, the 
Jabourers so sent out will be employed in 
founding a town on the Company’s land, and 
otherwise increasing its value by roads, docks, 
bridges, &c.; so that it may become the seat 
of government and the centre of commerce. 
With another portion of their capital the Com. 
pany will defray all the expenses of colonial 
government, until the male adult population 
Shall reach ten thousand, when a legislative 
assembly is to be called, and the colony is to 
defray its own expenses of government, besides 
repaying to the Company what the latter shall 
have advanced on that score. The remainder 
of the capital of the Company is to be advanced 
to settlers possessing some capital, who may 
purchase land either of the Company or of the 
government. Thus, up. to the extent of 
125,000/., persons having, let us say for ex- 
ample, 2000/,, may take shares to the amount 


of 1000/7. in the Company, borrow 1000/. of the 
Company, and so retain their entire capital for 
use, besides reaping a share of the Company’s 
profits, to be derived from the re-sale of their 
land at a much enhanced price. The instances 
cited, and especially that of the prosperous 
Canada Land Company, of the rapid increase 
in the value of land which occurs in parts of 
new colonies where population congregates, 
leave no doubt that, if this Company should fix 
the seat of government and the centre of com- 
merce on their purchase, and if, moreover, 
every appropriation of land in the colony should 
produce a corresponding increase of the colo- 
nial population, the grant of the Company will 
rapidly acquire a great increase of value. Upon 
the whole, their prosperity is made dependent 
on the prosperity of the colony, and all the 
regulations appear to be framed with a view 
to the general advantage, as a means of profit 
to themselves. 

The sound principle of self-government, and 
the return to the old-fashioned but excellent 
— of charter, instead of leaving the colony 
always dependent on a minister at home, are 
advantages which will distinguish this from all 
very modern colonies ; and we must add, that the 
government deserve high credit for promoting 
an experiment, which promises to be success- 
ful, and which, if it should succeed, must lead 
to the destruction of that system of patronage, 
favouritism, and jobbing in the disposal of new 
land, which, however injurious to any colony 
where it prevails, a selfish colonial Secretary 
would not have abandoned. 

The rules and regulations of the charter 
which is to incorporate the Company and found 
the colony, are to extend to all settlements that 
may be formed on the southern coast of Aus- 
tralia, between the 132d and 14st degrees of 
east longitude, and the islands on that line of 
coast. The spot fixed on for the first settlement 
is‘ Port Lincoln,a magnificent harbour at the en- 
trance of Spencer’s Gulf (see any map), of which 
a particular description is given by Flinders. 
The latitude of this spot corresponds with that 
of Sydney and the Swan River ; and Spencer’s 
Gulf lies about midway between those places. 
Not far from Port Lincoln is an island, to 
which Flinders gave the name of Kangaroo, 
in consequence of the great number of kanga- 
roos which he saw there. It is about 80 miles 
long by 40 broad; and concerning this spot 
very minute and satisfactory information has 
been obtained from persons who have carefully 
examined it, and especially from Capt. Suther- 
land, late of the ship Lang, who is now in 
London, and who passed an autumn, winter, 
aud spring, on the island. 

The following extracts from Capt. Suther- 
land’s Report, and from Peron’s Voyage de 
Découvertes aux Terres Australes, will excite 
rather than satisfy the curiosity of those who 
may wish to be fully acquainted with the 
grounds on which the Company in question 
founds its hopes of success. For further in- 
formation, we must refer them to the pamphlet 
before us, which contains charts of the line of 
coast to be comprised in the charter of Port 
Lincoln and of Kangaroo Island, as well as a 
particular account of the objects and means of 
the Company. 

*« On the western shore, and near the entrance of Spen- 
cer’s Gulf, is Port Lincoln, one of the most beautiful and 
most secure harbours in Australia. The bottom is every 
where excellent, and the soundings are regular from ten 
to twelve fathoms (French) very close to the shore. The 
extent of this most magnificent harbour affords sufficient 
anchorage for any number of ships. At the mouth of the 
harbour, Boston Island is situated, on each side of which 


is a passage, free from danger, of between two and three 
miles in width. Nature seems to have done every thing 





in favour of this port; for that sterility and monotonous 
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appearance which marks the land in the neighbourhood, 
here vanish and give place to a fertility to which we had 
long been strangers: the more elevated, rises 
uickly from the shore, and is thickly clothed with 
timber. It is true that we found no stream of fresh 
water; but the vigour and the freshness of the vegetation, 
and the elevation of the land, seem to indicate the exist- 
ence of rivulets, or, at least, of some considerable springs. 
On this favoured spot the inhabitants must be 
—for the whole coast appeared to us to be covered with 
the fires of the natives.”—Peron’s Voyage, vol. ii. p. 202, 

** The most interesting part of Spencer’s Gulf is the 
magnificent harbour of Port Lincoln, of which we have 
already given a description in the fifteenth chapter of this 
work, but which is well worthy of further notice. The 
Port is composed of three bays, each of which, from its 
extent, is capable of containing the combined navies of 
Europe: the soundings are regular from ten to twelve 
fathoms, with a soft, muddy bottom. Boston Island is 
situated at the entrance of this excellent harbour, on 
either side of which there is a , through which the 
largest man-of-war may work with perfect ease. The 
north passage is the narrowest, and leads into Boston 
Bay; that on the south is wider, and opens on one side 
into Western 4 and on the other into Spalding Cove. 
Two small islands are placed at the opening of the South- 
ern Bay, which likewise afford good anchorage. The 
same may be said of Grantham Island, as well as of every 
= of the Port. Shall I now revert to what I have be- 

‘ore stated as to the eg = | of the soil? Shall I speak 
of the beautiful valleys, which —— to indicate the 
existence of springs or streams of fresh water? Ought I 
to dwell on the numerous fires we perceived all along the 
shores, which led us to conclude that this spot was far 
more thickly ~ than any other part of the southern 
coast? Equal, not superior, to Port Jackson, Port 
Lincoln is in every respect one of the best and most beau- 
tiful harbours in the known world; and of all those we 
discovered or visited on the coasts of Australia, it appears 
to be, and I here repeat it, the most inviting, the most 
advantageous, for the establishment of an European co- 
lony. The peremptory orders we had received from our 
commander, compelled us to quit this interesting spot be- 
fore we had time to complete our examination of the 
Port.”—Ib. vol. iii. p. 162. 

** On the 8th of January, 1819, we arrived at Kangaroo 
Island from Sydney, after a pleasant passage of fourteen 
days, during which nothing particular occurred to attract 
our attention. We anchored in Lagoon Bay, in about 
four fathoms water (sand and mud), close in shore; our 
first object being to procure salt to ballast the ship and to 
cure skins. To facilitate this object two boats were de- 
spatched, with five men in each, to discover the salt 
Lagoon, and ascertain where the seals resorted to round 
the island. While these two boats were thus engaged, 
our other boat and three men were employed in searching 
for water, anid examining the various bays and anchorage. 
During our ramble on this occasion we discovered a well 
with a small supply of water, near which we observed a 
flat stone, with some writing on the surface. This > 
pears to be the place where the French navigator watered : 
the ship and captain’s names, with the particular dates, 
were cut on this stone; but being in French, we paid 
little or no attention to it, not at the time imagining it 
would be of co: uence at any future period. Close to 
Point Marsden in Nepean Bay, about twenty yards from 
the sea at high water, behind the bank washed up by the 
sea, we dug a hole about four feet deep—it immediately 
filled with fresh water. We put a cask into it, which was 
always filled as fast as two hands could bale it out. The 
water was excellent, as clear as crystal, and I never tasted 
better. ‘’his hole supplied us while we were in Nepean 
Bay, and so plentifully, that we had no occasion to look 
further for fresh water thereabouts. When on the south 
and west coasts of the island, we had no occasion to dig 
for water, having always found plenty in lagoons close to 
the beach. The water of the lagoons, though not bad, is 
not so good as that of the springs: the people settled on 
the island (mentioned hereafter) had not dug for water 
till I arrived there, but depended entirely on the lagoons: 
they, however, followed my example, and I was toid had 
no difficulty in —— excellent water by digging in 
various parts of the island. On the return of the boats, 
in three or four days, we weighed and stood further into 
the bay, in a much more safe anchorage, being sheltered 
from all winds. We moored ship, and each individual 
took part in pursuing the objects of the voyage: my own 
lot, with another person, was to stay by the ship, during 
which time I had many opportunities of examining the 
bays, harbours, sands, and different anchorages, with 
many other occurrences and incidents which I could not 
now relate, from lapse of time. * * * While here, 
we had abundance of fish of several kinds; the best we 
found was the snapper, some weighing above seven 
pounds; they are excellent eating, and preferable to some 
of our English fish: oysters, and every other species of 
shell-fish, were abundant. ‘These, with our daily supply 
of kangaroos, enabled us to live in great plenty :—indeed, 
I never was on a voyage which pleased me better, or in 
which we were better supplied. 

«* Harbours and Roadsteads.—T wenty ships could moor 
within 100 yards of the shore, and the same number 
anchor in safety further off, the water being always 
smooth, sheltered by the land from the north-west, aud 
from the southward by Kangaroo Head, and from the 
north-east by Sutherland’s Shoal, extending from the 
point below Point Marsden about six miles, always dry 
at half-ebb for nearly the whole distance. The shore is 

lined with wood and shrubs, interspersed with 
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teveral high hills protecting the anchorage: the opposite 
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the main is Cape Jervis, which I should judge to 
ie oat fourteen or fifteen miles from the first anchorage, 
put nearer to Kangaroo Head by three or four miles. 
The main-land here is very high, and at the head of the 
bay wears every appearance of an inlet or river. 

« The Soil.—1 had an opportunity of seeing much of 
the interior of the island, having crossed the country in 
company with two sealers, who had been residents on the 
island for several years. The land wears every appear- 
ance of being fertile—a deep loam with coarse grass, 

bounding with kang and emus: where these ani- 
mals feed, the grass is much better for pasture. Occa- 
sional ponds of rain water are seen, and a plentiful supply 
of pure spring water is always attainable by digging for it. 
The me here is as good as any I have seen in Van Die- 
men’s Land; in the neighbourhood of Sydney I have not 
observed any equal to it. Trees are scattered every where 
over the plains—the Swamp Oak or Beef-wood, and the 
Wattle (both of which indicate good land), are growing in 
abundance here. Close on the shore, within from a quar- 
ter to half a mile of the sea, the wood is very thick; but 
when this belt of wood is passed, you come on to an open 
country, covered with grass, where there are often hun- 
dreds of acres without a tree: I calculated, by comparison 
with New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, there 
might be on this plain, on the average, three or four trees 
tothe acre. I once crossed the island, a distance of about 
sixty miles, in two days. Once past the belt of wood 
which surrounds the island, we walked straight on end 
over the plains, found plenty of water in ponds, saw 
abundance of kangaroos and emus, and met with no diffi- 
culty or trouble. As we crossed the island I looked to the 
right and left, and saw every where the same open plaihs, 
now and then changed in appearance by close timber of 
great height, on high points and ridges of land. In some 
places we found the grass very high and coarse, in 
patches; but where the greatest number of kangaroos 
and emus were found, the grass was short and close. In 
the other places, short close grass was found between the 
coarse high patches. Whilst crossing the island we saw 
plenty of parrots and wild pigeons, and black swans on 
the lagoons. - = &s 

“ The Climate appeared to me very temperate, and not 
subject to ——. heat; nor do the rains fall in tor- 
rents as at Sydney; the dews are heavy, but not injurious 
to health, which we had ample opportunity of proving, 
owing to the frequent exposure of our men, many of 
whom have slept under trees and bushes for several nights 
together, and though almost wet through, never experi- 
enced any ill effects. I had fifteen men under my com- 
mand, and though they were a class of people who take 
no care of themselves, not one of them was ill during our 
stay; nor did my own health suffer at all, though | was 
exposed to all weathers both night and day. January, 
when I reached the island, is the middle of the summer; 
and the autumn and winter elapsed during our stay. In 
the winter it appeared to me muck)less cold than in Van 
Diemen’s Land; and I observed, generally, that the 
changes of temperature are less sudden and frequent than 
in New South Wales. * * i 
_ The period during which I stayed on and near the 
island was from the 8th of January to the 12th of August. 
I myself landed only once on the main, in the bight be- 
tween Point Riley and Corny Point. The soil was thickly 
covered with timber and brushwood. Some of my men 
landed at several different places on the main, being some- 
times absent three weeks at a time in search of On 
these occasions they carried with them bread and some 
salt meat; but having a musket and a dog with them, 
they always obtained fresh meat (kangaroo) when on the 
Main, as well as on some of the islands. On these expedi- 
tions they never took fresh water with them. They often 
spoke of the places they had seen as being very pleasant. 
I never saw or heard of any native dogs on the Island of 

angaroo; and, from the very great number of kanga- 
Toos, do not believe that there are any. Some of the 
kangaroos which I killed on the island weighed 120 Ibs. 
Our men used to go to hunt them at sun-rise, when they 
leave the woods to feed on the grassy plains. 1 have 
known as many as fifteen taken by my men in one morn- 
ing. We never touched any part but the hind quarters.” 
—Captain Sutherland’s Report. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR NOVEMBER. 
124 22h__the Sun will eclipse Mercury; a celes- 
tial occurrence that, from its nature, will not 
be visible either with the eye or telescope. 
This passage of the Sun over Mercury will, 
however, be interesting as the precursor of the 
positions of these bodies relative to the Earth on 
the ensuing 5th of May, 1832,* when the planet 
will transit the disc of the Sun, and appear on 
It as a circular black spot for nearly seven 





* The year 1832 will be distinguished by several re- 
markable celestial phenomena. The comet of Encke will 
cross the earth’s orbit in the spring, and the comet of 
Biela (the dreaded comet of 1832,) in the autumn. In 
May a transit of Mercury; in July a solar eclipse, re- 
markable for the minuteness of the obscuration — 5 only 
of the nas Sone _ be ve on omg a yo 

of the planets will occur du! the year ep- 
tember the ring of Saturn will disappear. 





hours. This interesting phenomenon will be 
visible, from its commencement to its termina- 
tion, to the whole of Europe and a great part 
of Africa; the ingress will be visible to Asia, 
and the egress to America. There is no doubt 
but that every lover of the science of astronomy, 
within the limits of the visibility of the transit, 
will endeavour to witness the spectacle—to see 
this bright and beautiful gem, that shines with 
such a rosy brilliancy as the morning or even- 
ing star—now melting away in the full efful- 
gence of the rising day, and then heralding the 
bright hosts of stars to glitter on the midnight 
sky,—to see this lovely jewel of the ruddy 
dawn or evening shades enter on the Sun’s 
glowing orb, with not merely dimmed splen- 
dour, but shrouded in intense blackness, pur- 
suing its course over a field of glory, yet clad 
in gloom ;—such a phenomenon will not fail 
to interest ; and the observer, as he marks the 
blackness of the planet in contrast with the 
splendour of the Sun, may apply the celebrated 
line to the messenger of the gods— 
** Dark with excessive light his robes appear.” 
The eclipses and transits of Mercury, for many 
centuries to come, can take place only in the 
months of May and November: there will be 
eleven transits between the present period and 
the year 2000, of which the following will be 
visible in this country : —5th May, 1832; 8th 
May, 1845; 9th November, 1848; llth No- 
vember, 1861 ; 4th November, 1868; 6th May, 
1878. The next transits of Venus visible in 
this country, will be in the years 1882 and 
2004. 
224 12h 35™_the Sun enters Sagittarius. 
Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 
QD. He. M. 
@ New Moon in Libra + 4 1 8 
> First Quarter in Capricornus- - — 6 45 


O Full Moon in Taurus 6 
C Last Quarter in Leo->+--+---- + 26° 22 


The Moon will be in conjunction with 


Venus in Virgo 
Mars in Virgo 
Mercury in Libra ----- becccces . 
Uranus in Capricornus 
Jupiter in Capricornus - ---- 
Regulus 
Saturn in Leo ----+- 
Venus in Virgo 
Occultation of Regulus. —254—the immer- 
sion of this bright star in Leo will occur before 
the rising of the Moon: the star will emerge 
from behind the Moon’s dark limb at 10" 37™. 
Occultation of Saturn.—26'— This will be an 
exceedingly interesting phenomenon, should 
the atmosphere prove favourable. The follow- 
ing are the times of immersion and emersion : 
He. Me. 8S 
Immersion te eeeereeee ++ 16 46 13 
EXMefsiON occccccccccscccccce e+e 17 54 36 
The following diagram will illustrate the phase 
and position of the Moon, and the points of 
immersion and emersion : 


Vertex. 


0 
+ an occultation. 
++ an occultation. 


Im. 
The ring of Saturn is now very contracted (it 
will be invisible 29th Sept. 1832): the propor- 
tion of the major to the minor axis, on the 
morning of the occultation, will be as 1000 is 
to 53. When Saturn was occulted on the 30th 
October, 1825, a singular phenomenon was ob- 


—_ 





served — that part of the ring of Saturn which 
last emerged from the Moon’s dark limb was 
rendered sensibly more obtuse, and at the in- 
stant after separation approximated to a recti- 
linear boundary : a similar appearance was also 
observed on the orb as it escaped from behind 
the dark edge of the Moon. 

81 5". Mercury in conjunction with 1.2 « 
Libre: difference of latitude 1’ and 3’. 124— 
inferior conjunction. 214—in aphelion. 

30°—Venus will be at her greatest splendour 
as a morning star. 

26° 8b. Mars in conjunction with 1.2 « Li- 
bre : difference of latitude 1’ and 3’. 


The Asteroids. 


D. H. 
Vesta -- 4 RA. 8 
QBiveecee Q 


Juno -- 


64 12h 15™— Jupiter in quadrature. 19'— 
in conjunction with . Capricorni: difference of 
latitude 24’. 

Eclipses of the Satellites. 


He. M- 
59 
54 f 
19 3 
21 
51 
24 
28 


D. 
First Satellite, emersion ---- % 


Second Satellite 

Third Satellite, immersion. - 
emersion +--+ 

Fourth Satellite 

34 7 30™—Uranus in quadrature. 

Telescopic Objects.—The following telescopic 
objects will be in favourable positions for obser- 
vation during the month: 

Taurus.—The Pleiades are a cluster of stars 
in the neck of Taurus, the brightest stars of 
which are Asterope, Taigeta, Maia, Celino, 
Electra, Pleione, Merope, and Atlas. The 
Hyades are an asterism in the face of Taurus: 
Aldebaran represents the southern eye, and s 
the northern. Aldebaran is a double star, also 
the following: 9, x, », 7, 0, x, 4, 30, 62, 66, 
88, 103, 105, 111, 114, 117, and 118. Triple 
stars }and s; above 1.2 3is atriplestar. 140, 
near to Propus, is a quintuple star ; north of % 
is a nebula with a whitish light, elongated like 
the flame of a taper; 41 is supposed to be a 
variable star. 

Orion. — Betelgeux and Bellatrix, the stars 
in the shoulders of Orion, present a remarkable 
contrast of colour; x is composed of five stars ; 
between » and Z is a cluster of stars; near 73 
a cluster ; between Betelgeux and a a cluster ; 
Rigel, the bright star in the foot of Orion, is a 
beautiful double star; the following are also 
double—2, 2, n, a, ¢, ¥, 23, 26, 32, 33, 52, 59, 
and 68; 9 is a quintuple star; ¢ is a double- 
triple star; « is a multiple star; near 67 and 
70 is a multiple star, consisting of twelve stars. 
The nebula in the sword-handle of Orion is one 
of the most remarkable in the heavens; two 
new stars have been discovered near the four 
that form the trapezium in the nebula, one of 
which is supposed to be a variable star. 

Occultations in the Hyades.— Oct. 23 (see 
Lit. Gaz. No. 767). The emersion of y Tauri 
was not seen, owing to the lunar disc being 
obscured by strata of dark clouds. 


H. M. 8& 
1 g—immersion ------ 9 27 38 clock time. 
This star appeared to linger at the edge of the 
disc previous to immersion. 


H. 
2 g—immersion ----- sovee 9 


EMETSION «-eseseseccesceses 10 

1 g—emersion ---- 10 
Aldeb i Rh cpisecscns 29 
EMETSON: ++ sesseeees 14 
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The si phenomenon of the projection of 
Aldebaran on the lunar disc was never so dis- 
tinctly seen as on this occasion. At 58™ 15 the 
rate of motion of the star seemed to be slower ; 
at 58™ 4° it was apparently arrested, and clung 
to the disc till 58™ 8; from this time till its 
final immersion (58™ 12°) it appeared com. 
pletely within the disc, thus : 


When thus situated, it had lost its ruddy co- 
lour, and appeared perfectly white, or of the 
colour of the Moon. At its emersion nothing 
particular was observed; the star shone forth 
at once with its usual colour and brilliancy. 
The sky was beautifully clear. 

Deptford. J. T. Barker. 


COMMITTEE OF SCIENCE OF THE 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


TvuEspay, Oct. 25. Mr. Cox in the chair. 
The remainder of Dr. Bancroft’s letter was 
read on the specimens he had sent to the So- 
ciety. He particularly referred to a fine yellow 
snake of great beauty, thirty-eight inches in 
length, of the genus coluber. 

Mr. Owen made some further observations 
on the anatomy of the crocodile. He pointed 
out the resemblance between its anatomy and 
that of birds, in the different excretory ducts 
terminating in one external opening or cloaca. 
He particu ly described two small ducts com- 
pos mcsont y, Soe Dye P toneal —_. b~ 
compared this with an 8 i n the 
shark and ray, and witeh kane Wenn euppenel 
to be in some degree subservient to respiration, 
similar to the spiracu/a of insects or the lam- 
prey. Mr. Owen also made some observations 
on the anatomy of the dugong, a specimen of 
which had been received, although in a very 
putrid and decomposed. state. Some living 
specimens of the common bat, vespertilio muri- 
nus, were on the table. 





PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
‘ Illustrations of the Continental Annual. From 
Drawi by Samuel Pront, Esq. F.S.A. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


As the proprietor of this clever publication 
justly says, ‘* it is unnecessary to apologise for 
the appearance of a new Landscape Annual, at 
a period when a taste for the fine arts seems to 
keep pace so fairly, in this country, with the 
love of foreign travel ;” ‘‘ a fashionable appe- 
tite,” he slily adds, to which he ‘* was desirous 
of administering at a much less expense than 
its gratification has hitherto cost.” 

he merits of Mr. Prout are much too well 
known to render any eulogium on our part ne- 
cessary. The amateurs of the arts, by a compa- 
rison of the plates under our notice with those of 
The Landscape Annual, from drawings by Mr. 
Stanfield, will be able to estimate the respective 
qualities of these two eminent artists. There 
is one distinct difference between the publica- 
tions, and it is agreeable, as producing variety ; 
namely, that the subjects in the Continental 


brilliant manner in which Mr. Prout treats such 
subjects, he has been ably seconded by the 
gravers of Messrs. J. Le Keux, J. T. Will- 
more, E. J. Roberts, W. Wallis, T. Barber, 
J. H. Kernot, J. Carter, S. Fisher, and W. 
Floyd. The “ Cathedral Tower at Antwerp,” 
the “ View in Ghent,” the “ City and Bridge 
of Prague,” the ‘‘ Port and Lake of Como,” 
and the “ City and Bridge of Dresden,” are 
among our favourites. 





Chelsea Pensioners reading the Gazette of the 
Battle of Waterloo. Painted by David 
Wilkie, R.A. Engraved by John Burnet. 
Moon, Boys, and Graves. 

WE congratulate Mr. Burnet on the comple- 
tion of his arduous undertaking, and still 
more, on the completion of it in a manner 
that reflects the greatest honour on his talents ; 
and that must be in the highest degree satis. 
factory and gratifying not only to every lover 
of the arts, but to every lover of his country ; 
with one of the most splendid and important 
triumphs of whose arms this noble and in- 
teresting print is so intimately connected. As 
several years have elapsed since the exhibition 
of the original picture at Somerset House, 
many of our readers may not have seen it; 
and we cannot more explicitly communicate to 
them a notion of its general character and 
object, than Lanes a part of the description 
affixed to the key to the print. 

‘* This picture was painted for his Grace 

the Duke of Wellington, in the year 1822, 

and commemorates that great and final victory 

which, at Waterloo, closed our triumphs over 

Napoleon on land, as that of Trafalgar closed 

them by sea. The scene is laid in that pic- 

turesque street or way leading from Pimlico to 

Chelsea Hospital, in which trees, public-houses, 

and the fine architecture of Wren, inter- 

mingle; and the time is the season when 
pensioners receive their pay, and indulge them- 
selves with spending it in the open air. The 
painter has ered ther veterans and 
invalids of all regiments, of all countries, and 
of all campaigns, from the days of Wolfe to 
those of Wellington; he has seated them, 
with their wives and their companions, at a 
social carouse; the flagon is busy, cheered on 
by the fife and the bagpipe; and the whole are 
excited by the hourly expectation of news from 
abroad of a great and decisive battle between 
the British and the French. Into the midst 
of this scene a soldier of the Lancers comes on 
the spur, with the Gazette of the Battle of 

Waterloo. The revelry ceases, only for a 

more joyous renewal; windows and doors are 

filled by eager and gaping listeners; while a 

veteran soldier of Wolfe’s reads the account 

aloud.” 

Of all the beauties of this fine and animated 
composition, the greatest is undoubtedly the 
expression of the different heads. This is a 
quality which was most likely to suffer in a 
transfer to copper; and yet this is precisely 
the quality in which Mr. Burnet seems to us 
to have been most happy. It is true, that in 
the general breadth and effect, in the force 
and prominence of some parts, in the due sub- 
ordination of others, in the characteristic re- 
presentation of the multiplied details, in the 
aerial tone of the back-ground, in the delicacy 
of finish, and in technical execution, he has 
acquitted himself admirably ; but his success 
in that most difficult of all achievements, pre- 
serving the expression of the various counte- 
nances, has been pre-eminent. Whether our 
attention is drawn to the pensioner who is 





Annual are chiefly, although not exclusively, 
public and other buildings. In the clear and 


reading the Gazette, to the Highlander who is 


eagerly questioning the lancer, to the sergeant 
who is exultingly throwing up his child into 
the air, to the sable musician who is listening 
with delight to the details of the battle, to the 
soldier’s wife who is anxiously examining the 
list of killed and wounded, to the guardsman 
who is stretching from a distant window to try 
to ascertain the cause of all the agitation, to 
the gourmand who does not allow the good 
news to interrupt his feast, to the girl who is 
coquettishly adjusting the combs in her hair, 
or, last, and perhaps best of all, to the veteran 
whose dulled faculties can scarcely be made to 
comprehend the glorious intelligence,—we are 
equally struck with the vividness and fidelity 
of the expression. 

Comparatively unimportant as the matter 
may be, we cannot pass unnoticed the exquisite 
texture and tint of the paper on which the 
proofs of this masterly plate have been worked 
off. 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 

Ox Monday King John was performed by 
Macready with masterly skill and powerful 
effect; and Miss Phillips, for the first time, 
assumed the part of Lady Constance. We will 
not enter into a detailed criticism of her per- 
sonation of this trying character, but content 
ourselves with saying, that in it Miss Phillips 
afforded striking additional proof of the rapid 
development of those talents which, we have all 
along foreseen, (though often under circum. 
stances little favourable to her), must raise her 
to the foremost rank in the highest branch of 
her profession. It was hardly fair to put Miss 
Kenneth into Arthur ; for, clever as she is, she 
is not an actress of all work. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
SHAKESPEARE’s Henry the Eighth, always a 
dull acting play, but occasionally attractive 
from the number of its processions, was revived 
here on Monday with considerable splendour ; 
for we were not only treated with the banquet, 
the trial, and the christening, as heretofore, 
but we had also the coronation of Anne Bullen, 
“+ selected from the most authentic documents.” 
Besides these inducements, there was an altera- 
tion in the cast of some of the leading charac- 
ters; and as we look upon the appropriation of 
the dramatis persone to be of more importance 
than any mere piece of pageantry, however 
splendid, we shall give the preference to the 
actors. and leave the scenes and dresses to the 
last. On this occasion Miss Kemble appeared, 
for the first time, in Queen Katharine ; and we 
regret that we cannot bestow on her perform- 
ance thiat unqualified praise it has so often been 
our pleasure to award her. As far as a correct 
reading of the part—as far as a judicious de- 
livery of the words—as far as a perfect know- 
ledge of stage effect, and a strict attention to 
stage business, could go, so far Miss Kemble 
may claim our commendation. The meek sor- 
rows and the virtuous distress of the much- 
injured queen were well portrayed; but when 
quiet dignity or hitter scorn were requisite, as 
in her replies to Wolsey and her usher in the 
trial scene, there was a comparative falling off 
and failure of effect. Miss Kemble also is too 
petite in figure, and too youthful in appearance, 
for the representative of one who has been 
twenty years a wife, is six years older than 
her husband, and has borne him many children. 
If, however, the daughter failed in what was 
in some measure unavoidable, the father went 





to an opposite extreme in what might have 
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been remedied with ease,—for he made himself |tical complaint to offer, except that there is,|miration; and, on the whole, this whet of 

considerably, older and uglier than was at all| perhaps, too much to enjoy. For ourselves, we | Auber’s music has ‘excited our appetite for the 
uired of him. Mr. Kemble may recollect,|should be more than satisfied with Victorine, | whole meal, promised at Drury on Thursday. 





that at the period of the opening of the play,|and the Lions of the Mysore: the former a 


oe 





Henry is under forty years of age; and although | piece of mingled character and touching pathos 
he is described and drawn as of a full habit and | —the latter the most laughable burlesque that 
a bluff countenance, yet we can see no reason | has been seen upon the English stage for many 


VARIETIES. 
The Piné.A pine-tree has been discovered 


(but, according to all history, the very reverse,)| years. In a slight preceding notice we spoke in the Umpqua country, to the southward of 
for his being turned into a “ huge hill of flesh,” | of Victorine (on its first representation) as a |the Columbia, the circumference of which is 57 
or for exhibiting a face and head like nothing| very delightful and well-sustained drama; but | feet ; its height 216 feet, without branches ! 





we have ever seen, excepting, perhaps, in some | it is now greatly improved, and a more natural 


Fire-Escape. — Mr. Week, brewer, Stock. 


of “ Martin’s” companions at the opposite | and perfect performance than that of Mrs. | well, has invented a fire-escape; with which, 


establishment. Neither can we give him much 
credit for his delineation of the character, which 
was far from being acted with his usual skill : 





sempstress, the high-lived giddy 


Yates in the heroine never was seen. In all | we observe from the newspapers, some very 
the changes of her part,—the light-hearted | satisfactory experiments were made last Wed- 
et occa-|nesday. It consists of a large sheet of canvass, 


besides which, he had frequent need of the| sionally remorse-stricken duchess, the ruined | 80 disposed as to admit of individuals throwing 


assistance of the prompter,—a fault in him we|and repentant window, and, last of all, the 
never had occasion to remark before. Mr.| Victorine cured of her inclination to folly, and 
Young’s Wolsey is not one of his happiest | happier than ever,—she depicts the various feel- 
performances; but he played with care ; and| ings with a degree of truth and effect which 
his ‘* farewell” and advice to Cromwell were | stamps her at the head of this style of acting. 
given with so much feeling as to call down} Yates, too, is admirable: laughable and amus- 
well-merited applause. Miss Tree was suffi-|ing in the two younger acts, (if we may so call 
ciently attractive in Anne Bullen to “ tempt a| them,) his aged roué, in the last, is deception in 
weaker appetite,” and please the fancy of a less| appearance, and almost too good in delineation. 


licentious monarch. Mr. J. Mason, treading| Nor should Mrs. Fitzwilliam be forgotten in 


in his uncle’s steps, was a respectable Crom-| 
well; and Mrs. Gibbs and Keeley were able| 
representatives of the prurient Lady Denny 
and the “ merry gamester my Lord Sands.” 
The play passed off heavily for the first four 
acts; but in the fifth the gods fell foul upon | 
the bishops, and then we had nothing but riot 
and disturbance. Egerton, who played “ his| 
Grace of Canterbury,” looked very grave upon 
the matter, and conducted himself with so| 
much decorum as to have deserved a better | 
fate; but Meadows, who enacted ‘* my Lord 
of Winchester,” richly deserved the vengeance | 
of the offended deities; for a more graceless and | 
vulgar wearer of the lawn and mitre it would | 
have been difficult to find: indeed, we cannot 





see the necessity (although it has always been | 


the custom) of giving this part to a low come- 
dian; there might have been found many actors 
in the company who would have done more 
justice to it. The ceremony of the coronation 
in the Abbey was splendid in the extreme, but 
we think the show would be improved by the 
omission of the out-door procession. Some of 
the dresses, when so near the lamps, look a 
little the worse for wear; and some of the 
supernumeraries who are thrust into them are 
very queer-looking sort of persons. The Lord 
Chancellor, amongst others, excited in no small 
degree the contempt and laughter of the au- 
dience. We were glad to see so good a house ; 
and when one of our theatres is turned into a 
menagerie, it is but fair that those who have 
yet some respect left for Shakespeare and the 
drama should have an opportunity of encou- 
raging a legitimate performance at the other. 
The new scenery is pretty and appropriate. 

On Thursday a Mr. S. Bennett, who, if we 
remember rightly, tried the same part some 
four or five years ago, repeated the character 
of Simpson in Simpson & Co. He is a dapper 
little man, of considerable talent, on which we 
= deliver our opinion more at large here- 

ter. 

The drama to-night, the Army of the North, 
by Mr. Planché, is, we learn, founded on the 
escape of Romana from Funen —an event which 
80 greatly inspirited the dawning cause of the 
Spanish patriots. It is an interesting subject. 


THE ADELPHI. 
Tue nightly bill of fare at this theatre con- 
tinues, and must long continue, to tempt 
crowded audiences: we have not even & Cri- 


| A new burletta, entitled Gervase Skinner, was 


our panegyric; she is only second to Mrs. 
Yates because her character is second. Her 
last scenes, as the old and reduced orange-seller, 
could not be surpassed. To say that Reeve, 
Buckstone, and O. Smith, also contribute largely 
in their several lines to fill up the attractions 
of this excellent piece, is simply to inform 
our readers that they cannot have a superior 
treat in any thing upon the boards at this time. 
With regard to the Lions of the Mysore, we 
know not how to describe them ; but we can 
give an idea of their powers, by confessing (hor- 
resco reference) that we, in common with boxes, 
pit, and gallery, laughed loudly at them nearly 
throughout their. gambols. Reeve, as the hero- 
lion, is inexpressibly ludicrous ; nor is Wilkin- 
son in the tiger, Buckstone iri the kangaroo, 
(or its ghost, we believe,) Mrs. Fitzwilliam in 
the wild cat, the length of a tail behind him in 
whim and humour. Yates, as m r and 
boa constrictor, cements the menagerie most 
happily together ; and after sympathising with 
Victorine, we find hearty relief in these more 
than beasts. 


OLYMPIC. 


produced here for the first time on Monday. 
It is taken from the tale of the same name in 
Hook’s Sayings and Doings, and went off, as 
theatrical folks say, “* very pleasantly.” Liston 
was the representative of Gervase, and did 
enough to make us wish for more: he excited 
so much mirth with a shaved head, as, we 
should think, would make him henceforth for- 
swear his raven locks. The other dramatis 
persone are not of much consequence. A little 
fracas relative to the encore of a song by Ma. 
dame Vestris took place in the course of the 
evening: by way of advice, we say that neither 
a petulant air nor a pouting lip are half so 
pretty in a female, or so profitable to a theatre, 
as winning manners and inviting smiles. 

On Thursday a little piece, called the Love- 
| Spell, founded on Scribe’s popular opera Le 
Philtre, was also produced here, to the credit 
| of an enterprising and active management. It 
is the production, we hear, of Mr. Ryde, the 
author of only “ One Fault” before, at the 
City Theatre; but this cannot be called a se- 
cond. He has selected very cleverly from a 
full drama, and cut it down to a pretty little 
piece, well calculated to gratify any audience. 


themselves into it from any height, without 

the danger of broken limbs, or hurt of any kind. 

Royal Society of Literature.—A meeting of 

the building committee and council of this So- 

ciety took place on Monday, in their new 

house, in St. Margaret’s Place (such, we be. 

lieve, is to be the name of the side of the new 

street opposite St. Martin’s church), when the 

various necessary arrangements were made for 

opening the ensuing session. The principal 

room is very handsome; and the whole design 

reflects honour even on the skill and taste of 
Mr. Decimus Burton, who in the most hand. 

some manner presented it gratuitously to the 
Society. 

The Pitt Press. —On Tuesday week, Lord 
Camden, Lord Farnborough, and Mr. Bankes, 
visited Cambridge, as a committee of the Pitt 
Club, accompanied by several other noblemen, 
dignitaries of the church, and gentlemen, to lay 
the foundation of the public building, to be 
called the Pitt Press, erected out of the surplus 
of the fund subscribed for a monument to the 
memory of that great patriot and distinguished 
statesman. A more admirable use could not 
have been made of this fund. The ceremony, 
as described in the Ca e Chronicle, was 
very impressive; and it is to be hoped that the 
diffusion of much that is good for man to know 
will proceed from this auspicious establishment. 
Theatres.—In these discordant times there 
are stirs every where, and we cannot expect 
the public theatres to escape. We have else. 
where noticed Madame Vestris’s Ellistonian 
appeal to her pit—the more’s the pity—but 
this was not the “| occasion in which she had 
to come forward. On another night she also 
had to deal with some refractory subjects, and 
disobedient to the goddess of the stage: some 
of the evils out of Pandora’s box surely alight 
among them. Then at Drury, Mr. Wallack 
had to call in the police to quell the drunken 
loyalty of some gentlemen, who insisted upon 
some half-dozen God save’s the King. On 
Monday the Adelphi was disturbed by an 
alarm of fire, which required all the manager’s 
presence of mind and firmness to prevent lead- 
ing to a fatal alarm ;—and they hiss the Bishops 
in Covent Garden ! 

Pun. — A punster said that a young lady, 
desirous of being married, was a belle that 
wanted ringing.—American Paper. 

Paris in London.—Heaven forbid! Yet such 
is the title of a new journal, No. I. of which 
has just been sent to us. London is wicked 
enough as it is: what would it be with Paris 
in its capacious stomach ? The paper is, never- 
theless, a pleasant mé/ange—we quote an anec- 
dote or two from it. 

“ The poor Baron de F——, so » 80 
little, so thin, raised the report of his own 
death. ‘ Good heavens! this report is without 
foundation,’ said Madame de C——-; ‘ for to- 





The performers acquitted themselves to ad- 








day, on his paying me a visit, I discovered him, 
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though not immediately; for out of spite he had 
hid himself behind his cane.’ 
* A romantic individual was asked why he 
shewed greater attachment to a very thin lady 
than to another who was more lusty. ‘ It is,’ 
said he, © because I am nearer her heart.’ 
* An individual named Shakespear drowned 
himself lately in Paris: on learning the news, 
another remarked, ‘ that it was a great loss to 
the English stage; but he thought that that 
author had been dead many years.’ 
** A humorous young fellow having bought 

a water-proof hat, and wishing to play off a 
joke, washed his head, and, whilst it was steam- 
ing with water, he ran to the hat-maker and 
complained of his deceiving him. ‘ Ah!” said 
the hatter, ‘I see how it is, sir—you came 
out in the rain.’ ” 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XLIII. Oct. 29.]} 
A new edition will shortly appear of Conversations on 
Intellectual yoy 
Nicotiana, or the Smoker and Snuff-taker’s Companion. 
Cameron, a Novel, is nearly ready for publication. 
The Shakes Dictionary; being a complete 
Collection of the Expressions of Shakespeare, in Prose 
and Verse, from a few Words to fifty or more Lines; to 
each extract is prefixed an appropriate Synonyme, and 
the whole is arranged in alphabetical order. (This ought 
to be a 1 Cc d. » & publication much 
wanted.—Ed. L. G.] 
A Familiar Compendium of the Law of Debtor and 
Creditor, by John H. Brady. 








Letters of a German Prince; bei! 
in England, Ireland, and France, in 1828 and 1829: trans- 
lated from the German. 


ready for publication, the Mind, a Poem, in Two Parts, 
with other Poems; embodying a second edition of the 
Beauties of the Mind, a Poetical Sketch. 

The new edition of Mr. Stebbing’s Lives of the Italian 
Poets is to comprise several additional Lives, including 
that of Ugo Foscolo, with extracts from his private Let- 
ters, and particulars relating to his last hours. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Wilton’s Medical Case-Book, oblong 8vo. 6s. cloth.— 
Brown’s Sketches and Ai es of Quadrupeds, royal 
18mo. 10s, bds.—Comic O: for 1832, fep. 12s. bd.— 


at Three o’Clock in oo yr deliver the ea Lecture 
j . | of his Course on “ The Habits of Animals ;” and he will con- 
The Jew, a novel, so long announced, is about to ap. tinue this Course, at the same Hour, every ensuing Wednesday, 
through a Series of Twelve Lectures. The Fee for the Course is 
a Journal of a Tour | ; 


a Systematic Scientific Course, the particulars of which will be 
Mr. C. Swain, author of ‘* Metrical Essays,” has nearly | duly announced. 


Stanfield, engraved by the most cel g 
of Twenty-six highly-finished Plates, in a Portfolio. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
NIVERSITY of LONDON. — The fol 


lowin, 


o’Clock. 
On Wednesday, at Three o’Clock, the Professor of Mathematic 
will deliver an Introductory Lecture. 


Greek, H. Malden, Esq. M.A. 71. 108, 
English and Rhetoric, Dr. Blair, 5/. 
French, M. Merlet, 5/. 

German, —, 5l. 

Italian, A. Panizzi, Esq. 5i. 

Hebrew, H. Hurwitz, 5l. 

Mathematics, G. J. P. White, Esq. B.A. 71. 
Philosophy of the Mind and Logic, Kev. J. Hoppus, 5!. 





istory, ——. 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, Rev. Dr. Lardner, 7/. 
Zoology, Dr. Grant, for 3 Months, 31. 
Botany, J. Lindley, Esq. for 3 Months, 31. 
Political Economy, J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. 5!. 
English Law, A. Amos, Esq. M.A. 5l. 
The Medical School opened on Monday, the 3d inst. 
The Council have determined upon devoting the great Library 
to the reception of the London University School. The prepara- 
tions for this purpose will probably be complete before the Christ- 


mas Holydays. 

ite) THOMAS COATES. 
Council Room, Oct. 19, 1831. 
The Prospectus of the General Classes is now printed, and may 
be had at the Office of the University, where all Fees are to be 
aid; at Mr. Taylor’s, Bookseller to the University, 30, Upper 
ower Street ; and of Messrs. Parbury and Co. Leadenhall Street ; 
Jennings and Chaplin, Cheapside; Richardson, 23, Cornhill; 
Hunter, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Black, Young, and Young, Ta- 
vistock Street; Smith, 172, Strand; C. Knight, Pall Mall East; 
and Treuttel and Co. Soho Square. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
* Zoological Class. 
Professor Rennie will, on Wednesday the 3d of November next, 





+ is. 
Besides the above popular Course, Professor Rennie is preparing 


W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 
28th October, 1831. 


Now r dy, ; 
HE PROOF PLATES to HEATH'S 
PICTURESQUE ANNUAL, from a Clarkson 





Plain Proofs, 2/. 2s.; India Proofs, 8. 3s.; before letters, 4/. 4s. 


Also, 
The Proof Plates to the Keepsake for 1832, 





bet bt nn Ibi .~y ell Stok 

—The Si of Albion Sew tokes, 8vo. 
9s. bds.—Poole’s ‘Account Bock for 1831, 3s. sewed.—The 
False Step, 3 vols. post 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d. bds.—Romance of 
History, Italy, harles Macfarlane, 3 vols. 
Ui. 11s. 6d. bds.—Little Library, the Public Buildings of 
the City of London, square 12mo. 3¢. 6d. hf.-bd.—Crosby’s 
Housekeeper’s Account-Book, 1832, 2s. sewed. —Dods- 
ley’s Cellar-Book for 1832, 1s. 6d. sewed.—Continental 
Annual, by William Kennedy, Esq. 8vo. 14s. morocco; 
royal 8vo. India proofs, 12. 10s. morocco: Illustrations to 
ditto, proofs, 18%.; on India paper, 1/. 5s.; before letters, 
ll. 11s. 6d.—A New Metrical Psalter, 32mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
—Hughes’s Divines, No. XVIII. Hall’s Contemplations, 
Vol. I. 8vo. 7s. 6d. ah Classical Library, No. 
XXIII. Plutarch, Vol. I. » Bvo. 4s. 6d. bds. — Ros- 
coe’s Novelist’s Library, Vol. V. Tom Jones, Vol. I. fcp. 
5s. bds.—Dr. Nares’ Life of Lord Burghley, Vol. III. 4to. 
3u. 3s. bds.—Lives of Female Sovereigns, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
2ls. bds.—The Columbia River, wy Ross Cox, 2 vols. 
8vo, 1/. 4s. bds.—Standard Novels, Vol. IX. Frankenstein 
complete, and the Ghost Seer, Vol. I. fep. 6s. bds.—The 


Elements of Chemistry familiarly explained and illus- 
trated, 18mo. 6s. bds. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

> We are obliged, by tem matters, to defer 

Reviews of Lao Rnglant and Ireland; the Ro- 

mance of History (Italy); and several other novelties; 

besides some continuations. We must also ask the in- 
——— of many correspondents. 

e story of the Young Queen in Ackermann’s Juvenile 
Forget Me Not, which, its signature, we attributed 
to Miss Isabel Hill, is not, we are inf » from the 
= of that lady, whose productions we have so frequently 

occasion to notice with laudation. 

The Author of ‘ the False Step” assures us that it is a 
first attempt; an assurance which increases our expecta- 
tion in regard to what she may hereafter publish, having, 
as observed in our remarks upon it, been led by its me- 
— suppose it proceeded from a more ex 


The communication relative to Palenque, which we 
a) asa note to our remarks on these interesting 
» in our last No., was, we learn, addressed to the 


Globe newspaper, and not to the Times, which onl 
it from the forme ioe ns yecmtes 


of the Indian’Cholera, 8vo. 10s. 6d. | finished manner. 


6, Pall Mall; to whom Orders are respectfully requested to be 
t BVO. | sent. 


ing of 17 b iful Plates, d in the most highly 


Plain Proofs, al. 2s.; India Proofs, 3l. 3s.; before letters, 4/. 4s. 
In a Portfolio. 
Published for the Proprietor, by Moon, Boys, and Graves, 


Just published, a new Drawing Annual, entitled 
HE NATIONAL DRAWING-BOOK ; 
in my by G. W. Davis. Containing Studies in 
Landscapes, Flowers, Trees, Birds, Horses, Sheep, Dogs, Ship- 
ping, Carts, Waggons, the Human Figure, &c. &c., in Outline 
and Shade. Neatly bound, 7s.; or in Numbers at 1s. each. 

By the same Author, the 2d edition of 
Half- 


The Child’s own Drawing- Book. 

bound, 6s. And <2, 
he Juvenile Drawing-Book ; containing 

100 Designs in Outline and Shade, half-bound, 3s. 


London: D. Carvalho, Chiswell Street; Ackermann, Strand; 
and Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court. 


O ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS, and 
DRAFTSMEN. 
The utmost attention has been given to the Manufacture of 
Drawing Pencils in Cedar by S. Mordan and Co., who pledge them- 
Selves to supply nothing but pure Cumberland Lead ; thereby re- 
moving those obj and so freq’ y plained 
of in Drawing Pencils. All who wish to be satisfied as to the ge- 
nuineness of these Pencils, may see them manufactured at No. 22, 
Castle Street, Finsbury, which establishment now has the honour, 
exclusively, to supply all the Government Offices. 
Sold retail by al ble Stati + through the 
United Kingdom. 8. Mordan and Co.’s name is on each Pencil. 

















BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


6s. the Twentieth Number of 


Price 
THE BRITISH CRITIC, QUARTERLY 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, and ECCLESIASTICAL 
RECORD. 
Contents.—On the Study of the Fathers of the Church—Tod’s 
Annals and Antiquities of Kajast’ban—Chalmers on Endowments 
—Hall’s Voyages and Travels—Dr. Russell's View of Ancient 





Reign of Charles I.—Collinson on the Propagation of the Gospel 
—Slade’s Parochial Sermons—Life and Correspondence of Dr. 
Basire—Holden 

tion— Mill's C. 











less 
count for our misquotation. 


. lish Philosophy—Lays of the 
Classes open on Tuesday, the Ist of November, 8 wer v3 LE. L. 
when Mr. ‘Malden will deliver an Introductory Lecture at Three | 224 Lady Morgan—Gallery of Literary Characters, No. XVIII. 


Zz 





Portrait of Washington Irving, 
FPBASER'S MAGAZINE for TOWN and 
COUNTRY. Price 2s. 6d. 

The November Number contains :—Life and Times of Bisho 
Ken—Ane Flicht throug Faery Lande, by a Modern Pythagorean 
—the Ancient Commerce of England, by John Galt, Esq.— Craw. 
. | ford John, by the Ettrick Shepherd—French, German, and En- 
waddle School, No.II.; L. E. L 


with a full-length Portrait of Washington Irving—England and 
her Colonies in the West—Tales from Tieck—Song from the 
$ | French—Parli y V.; House of Lords— 





Eloq ‘0. 
Latin, T. H. Key, Esq. M.A. Fee for the whole Session, 71. 10s, | ,e™perance Societies—What mast be done with the Lords ?— 


the Re-election of Alderman Key—the Life of Mazarin—the 

Briareus of the Press—Oliver Yorke’s Levée—Keaction against 

Reform. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent Street, London; John Anderson, 

eee W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow; and Grant and Co. 
ublin. 

*,* The 3d edition of the Number for September 1830 is now 

ready, and may be had to complete Seis. 





Superior Presents.—Portrait Annual: Noble Present, 
Thirty-six Portraits, engraved in the highest style, after original 

Paintings by Sir Thomas Lawrence, Reynolds, Shee, Beechey, 
Phillips, Jackson, Hoppner, &c. half-bound in morocco, price 
Two Guineas, Vols. I. and Il. of 
HE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GAL. 

LERY of ILLUSTRIOUS and EMINENT PERSON. 
AGES, particularly of the Nineteenth Century. With Memoirs, 
By WILLIAM JERDAN, Esq. 

Price of each volume, half-bound in morocco, and may be 
taken separately: Prints, imperial 8vo. 2/. 2s.; India Proofs, 
3I. 8s.; the King’s Edition, royal 4to. becoming scarce, 5l. 5s. 

“« To those who wish to possess themselves of a series of por- 
traits of the illustrious characters whose names are distinguished 
in the political or the scientific records of our country,—who have 
raised its dignity, and improved its intellectual character,—may 
have that wish abundantly gratified by adding this very superior 
work to their respective libraries. The portraits are truly 
splendid.”—Herald. 

Irish Present. 

In1 vol. 4to. containing 81 Views, price 21s; India Proofs, 2/. 2s.; 
elegantly half-bound in morocco, and gilt edges, 27s.; India 

Proofs, 2!. 7s. 6d. 

Ireland Illustrated ; from original Drawings 
by G. Petrie, W. H. Bartlett, and T. M. Baynes. With Descrip- 
tions by G. N. Wright, Esq. R.H.A 
« We know not what its sale may be; but if-at all equal to its 
merits, it has a place upon the table of every house in Ireland.”— 
Saunders’ News Letter. 

Lancashire Present. 
In 1 vol. 4to. containing 105 Views, price 27s.; India Proofs, 

2l. 14s.; half-bound in morocco, gilt edges, 1/. 14s.; India 
Proofs, 3/. 

Lancashire Illustrated ; from original Draw- 
ngs by S. Austin, G. and C. Pyne, and J. Harwood. 

«« The drawings have evidently been taken by eminent artists, 
and the engravings are executed in the first style.”—Liverpeol 
Courier. 

Fisher, Son, and Co. ; Simpkin and Marshall; and 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 


In 12ni¢. price 5s. 

A TREATISE on the NATURE and 
CAUSES of DOUBT in RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS, 

(with a particular Reft to Christianity). With an Appendix 

on some common Difficulties, Lists of Books, &c. &c. 

“Men that know nothing in sciences have no doubts. He 
never truly believed, who was not made first sensible and con- 
vinced of unbelief. Nener be afraid to doubt, if only you have 
the disposition to believe; and doubt in order that you may end 
in believing the truth.”—Leighton, in Coleridge's Aids. 

London: Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
Paternoster Row. 





RENCH FAMILY LIBRARY. —This 
day are published, Vols. XIV. XV. XVI. (containing 
Vols. 3, 4, 5, of Racine), of the First, or Dramatic Series of the 
French Family Library. 

he Authors already published, at 8s. 6d. common paper, and 
4s. 6d. fine paper, each volume, are—Moliére, 7 vols. demy Svo. 
with Portrait—Corneille, 4 vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait—Racine, 
5 vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait. . 

Voltaire is in the press, and will complete 
the Dramatic Series. 

Printed for Treuttel, Wiirtz, and Co. 30, Soho Square. 


In 9 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, newly engraved, after Sir G. 

Kneller’s, price 3l. 12s. boards, the 12th edition, of 

x 
HE WORKS of JOHN LOCKE. 

London: Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington; Long- 
man and Co.; T’. Cadell; J. Richardson; J. and W. T. Clarke; 
Harding and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; Harvey and Darton; RK. 
Scholey; J. Bohn; T. Tegg; Whittaker and Co.; W. Mason; 
J. Hearne; J. Brumby; Simpkin and Marshall; W. Pickering; 
J. Bain; E. Hodgson; J. Parker, Oxford; and Stirling and 
Kenney, Edinburgh. 

The following Works of Mr. Locke may be had separately, 


1. An Essay concerning Human Understand- 
ing. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. . 
2. A Paraphrase and Notes on St. Paul’s 
Epistles. 8vo. 10s. 64. 


3. The Reasonableness of Christianity, as 


delivered in the Scriptures. 8vo. 9s. 


4. Two Treatises of Government. 8vo. 6s. 
LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CLXXXVII. for November 1831. 
Contents: Citizen Kings—Dialogue between the Marquess of 


and Modern Egypt—Dr. Channing’s Works--D’Israeli’s Life and | Anglesea and the Ghost of his Leg—Modern French Historians, 
°o. 


. 1I.; Count Segur—The Colonial Empire of Great Britain— 


Letter to Earl Grey, from James Macqueen, Esq.—On Parlia- 
’s Christian Expositor— Lancaster on Confirma- | mentary Reform and the French Revolution, No. XI.—The 
coma Strictures on the Conteereesy aij vee of the a od rg ey re 2 
. In town one sees the evening papers between Mr. Bultee! and Dr. Burton—Tithes—State of the Dio- | the Sttrick Shepherd—The Ow). t ransiator of Ho 
ly than those of the morning, which may ac- ceses in England and Wales— F of the L 


g' e U Hymns—Tom Cringle’s Log; the Piccaroon—Noctes Ambro- 
Printed for C., J., G., ahd F. Rivington, —— Churchyard, | siane, No. 


4 





LIX. 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. Printed for W. Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, London. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Just imported by Dulau and Co. 37, Soho Square, 
HESAURUS GREECE LINGUA, 
ab HENRICO STEPHANO constructus. wed ~~ 
i di is auctum d alpha- 
tone eam verti ‘sdiineuat ab C. B. Hase, G. R. Lu . de 
Sinner, et Theobaldus Fix. Folio, Volumen Primum, Fascicu- 


lus I. price 12s. 








ait of G. H. Harlow, from an original Drawing, en- 
yes Holl, price 2s. 6d. on the 1st of November will be 
ublished No. X. of 

HE LIBRARY of the FINE ARTS. 

Contents: I. Anecdotes of Northcote, continued—II. 

Memoirs of G. H. Harlow—III. Adam's Tour in Italy, concluded 

—IV. Ancient English Wes TE On the —— of real 

—VI. Dogmas on Art, No. 8; ion an - 

Pit. Hints to Tmateare on Landscape Painting—VIII. King’s 

College; Mr. Smirke—1X. On Titles of Distinction—X. The late 

Mr. Collins—XI. Critical pro aga Miscellanea — XIII. 

’s Catalogue of the Royal Academy. 
“ ‘Arasid Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; sold by all 
ooksellers. 





Price 12s. in Turkey mor: 


‘OCC, 
HE LITERARY SOUVENIR 
for 1832. 
Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS. 

Containing, as usual, Twelve highly tinished Line Engravings, 
(including several of the most celebrated Pictures in modern Art), 
from the Pencils of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Stothard, Turner, 
Howard, E. Chalon, Northcote, Roberts, Boxall, Montvoisin, 
Deveria, A. and T’. Johannot. 

Four of the subjects are from the pencils of the most distin- 
guished French artists, and were furnished expressly for the 
work. 

Large paper, with Proofs on India paper, 24s. boards; Proofs 
of the Plates, before letters, in Portfolio, 3/. 3s.; Proofs, after 
letters, 30s. 

Also, price 8s. half-bound in Turkey morocco, B 
The New Year’s Gift and Juvenile Souvenir 
for 1832. Edited by Mrs. A. A. Watts. Containing Eight highly 
finished Line Engravings, including a ispi rom a well- 
known Picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence, of Little Red Riding 





Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





Oxford: D. A. Talboys; Whittaker and Co. London. 
HE TRUTH of the GOSPEL HISTORY, 
argued from our Lord’s Conduct with reference to his 
< sane 
— “By the Rev. ARTHUR JOHNSON, M.A. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 
A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. ; By 
Stuart, Associate Professor of Sacred Literature in the 
Or om a Andover, U. S. 4th edition, reprinted with the 
concurrence of the Author, in 1 vol. 8vo. boards, 14s. 


This Hebrew Grammar is considered by many as the best ex- | p, 


— the opinion of the late Dr. Nicol, Regius-Profes- 
bom 4 tech CEneneel by Dr. Pusey, the present Re- 
gius-Professor. Dr. Lee, Professor of Arabic at Cambridge, says, 
in the preface to his Hebrew ¢ “ Dr. is closely 
followed by Professor Stuart in the very excellent Hebrew Gram- 
mar which he has published.” : ; 

Sophocles ; literally translated into English 
prose, from the Greek, with Notes. The 2d edition, very much 
improved, 8vo. boards, 15s. Ms 

Euripides. The Hecuba, Orestes, Pheni- 

ian Virgi nd Medea, of Euripides, literally translat: nto 

poh sa ym of Porson, Sith Notes. The 3d edition, 
revised and corrected, 8vo. boards, 8s. 5 ae 

The Hippolytus and Alcestis of Euripides, 


literally translated into English Prose, with Notes, 8vo. boards, 
6d, 


4s. 6d, . 

Aristophanes. The Comedies of Plutus and 
the Frogs, literally translated into English Prose, with copious 
Notes. 8vo. 8s. 

In Turkey morocco, gilt, price 12s. 
HE AMULET, for 1832. 
F Edited by S. C. HALL. : 

The Twelve Plates that illustrate the present volume will, it is 
presumed, be considered among the most successful specimens of 
art ever produced in this country. They consist of Four Works 
from the pencil of Sir Thomas Lawrence; the Countess of Bles- 
sington, the Lady Cawdor, the hioness of Londonderry and 
her Son, and ‘* Sophie”—the Greek my by Pickersgilli—the 
Death of Eucles, by Haydon—Venice, by C. Stanfield—the Rising 
of the Nile, by D. Roberts—Corinne, by the Baron Gerard—the 
Death of the First-born, by ae ayter, &c. 

The Literary portion of the Amulet will be found to consist 
chiefly of Articles of permanent interest and value. 

A very limited number of Proofs of the Plates have been taken, 
price 20s.; unlettered, of which there are but Twenty-five Sets, 
price 2l. 10s.—for these early application is necessary. 

Also, just published, bound in arabesque morocco, gilt, price 8s. 

The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not (the Fifth 
Volume of the Series). Edited by Mrs. S.C. Hall. Containing 
a number of fine Engravings on Steel and on Wood, and the 
Contributions of several of the most popular Writers for the 














iz. 

« The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not of the present year has all the 
valuable qualities of its predecessors; and we can unreservedly 
and warmly recommend it to every parent and teacher.”—Lite- 
rary Gazette. 





Fruits, Vegetables, &c. 
New edition, in 8vo. price 7s. 

HILLIPS’S COMPANION for the 

ORCHARD; or, History of Fruits, with Directions for 
their Cultare, ing the most app d Methods of retard- 
ing and ripening of Fruits, so as to ensure, in al] seasons, the en- 
joyment of those Vegetable Delicacies ; new and curious Particu- 
lars of the Pine Apple, &c. 





Il. 

Phillips’s Companion for the Kitchen Gar- 
den; or, History of Cultivated Vegetables. Comprising an Ac- 
count of the various Uses made of them in different Countries. 
New edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 12s. 

Ill. 

Sylva; or, a Discourse on Forest Trees and 
the Propagation of Timber. By John Evelyn, F.R.S. With 
Notes, by A. Hunter, M.D. F.R.S. &c. The 5th edition, revised, 
in 2 vols. royal 410. printed uniformly with ‘ Evelyn's Memoirs,” 
and embellished with 46 Plates, 3/. 33. 

“A diligent perusal of this noble work may animate our nobi- 
lity and gentry to improve their estates by the never-failing me- 
thed therein recommended. il By leed, who are own- 
fit of land, may find infinite delight as well 


Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


as profit in this 


8 vols. 12mo. price 2is. 


In it boards, 
AMPAIGNS and CRUISES in VENE- 
_ZUELA and NEW GRENADA, and in the PACIFIC 
OCEAN, from 1817 to 1630, with Sketches of the West Coast of 
South America, &c. Also, Tales of Venezuela, illustrative of 
Revolutionary Men, Manners, &c. 
great mass of information, description, military narrative, 
and anecdote, is here collected, and collected in 8 very pleasant 
and Intelligent manner.”—Literury Gazette. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





Published by —— and Marshall, Stationers’ Court; and 
G. Mann, 39, Cornhill, price 1s. 
x 
HE NEW BANKRUPT-ACT, 1 and 
2 WILLIAM IV. Cap. 56; with an Introduction— 
Notes explaining the O; ion of the Act, and the Variations 
from the Old Bankrupt Law—and an Index. 
By a BARRISTER. 





‘HE WAVERLEY NOVELS. New 


Edition.— Royal 18mo. price 5s. each Volume, cloth 


oards. 
Thirty Volumes of the Work have appeared, and comprise— 
Waverley The Legend of Montrose 
Guy Mannering Ivanhoe 
The Antiquary The Monastery 


y The Abbot 
The Black Dwarf Kenil worth 
Old riser | The Pirate 
The Heart of Mid-Lothian The Fortunes of Nigel 
The Bride of Lammermoor And 


Peveril of the Peak, the concluding Volume 
of which is published this day, il d by D. Wilkie and C. R. 
ie. 





*,* The above Volumes contain Sixteen New Introductions 
by the Author, besides copious Notes to each Volume. 

Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, painted in 1830, 
by John Watson Gordon, Esq. The Engraving from this Por- 
trait will be given with the First Volume of St. Ronan’s Well, 
which will appear on Ist February, 1832. 

Waverley Novels.—New Issue, 

Volume Eleventh of the New Issue, compris- 
ing Part of Old Mortality and the Heart of Mid Lothian, is also 
published this day. 

Printed for Robert Cadell, ae ; and Whittaker and Co. 
ndon. 


Of whom may be had, 

Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works, 11 vols, 

8vo. 61; and 11 vols. 18mo. gy 
80, 

Vol. XI. separate, (lately published), 8vo. 
18s.; 18mo. 9s. 

Destiny; a Tale. By the Author of * Mar. 
riage,” and the “ Inheritance.” 3 vols. 1/. 11s. Gd. 

Capt. Basil Hall’s Fragments of Voyages 
and Travels. 8 vols. 15s. M 

apt. Basil Hall’s Travels in North America, 
8 vols. 8d edition, 11. 11s. 6d.; and Plates separate, 10s. 6d. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 
First, Second, and Third Series, 10s. 6d. each; and History of 
France, 10s. 6d. oe 

The Cook’s Oracle. A new edition, 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. Dalgairns’ Cookery. A new edition, 
7s. 6d. 

Burnes’ Visit to the Court of Sinde, and 
History of Cutch. Maps. 8vo. 9s. 

New Novels by the Author of Waverley. 
Nearly ready, in 4 vols. and to be had as above, 
Tales of My Landlord, collected and arranged 


by Jedediah Cleishbotham. Series the Fourth and Last. 
. 


Contents. 
I. Count Robert of Paris. A Romance. 
II. Castle Dangerous. A Tale. 
Price 1/. 8s. boards, and 1/. 10s. in silk, illustrated by 66 Vignettes, 
(26 of which are Landscapes, by Turner), 
= A. &, ¥. Poem. 
By SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
T. Cadell, Strand; and E. Moxon, 64, New Bond Street. 
India Proofs of the Prints, at Moon, Boys, and Co.'s, 
6, Pall Mail. 





Army and Navy. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
HE EARL of MUNSTER’S MEMOIRS 
of the late WAR. To which are added, the Personal 
Narratives of Capt. Cooke, of the 43d Regiment, and of Lieut. 
Moodie, H. P. 2ist Fusileers. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


Of whom may also be had, just published, 


Ir. { 

The Military Sketch-Book. Reminiscences 
of Seventeen Years in the Service, Abroad and at Home. By an 
Officer ofthe Line. A new edition, with considerable Additions, 
in 2 vols. post Svo. 16s. 


III. 
The Naval Sketch-Book ; or, Service A float 
and Ashore. ByanOfficer. 2d edition, embellished with Twelve 
humorous Designs, in 8 vols. post 8v0. 16s. bound. 


703 


Price 12s. much improved and enlarged, the 3d edition, 


illustrated by Plates, of 
A MANUAL of MIDWIFERY ; or, Com- 


pendium of Gynecology: comprising an Account of the 





P and Tr. of the most important Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children, with the Management of the various Forms 


of Parturition. 
By MICHAEL RYAN, M.D. 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians in London, Lecturer 
on the Practice of Medicine, &c. 
Printed for Renshaw and Rush, 356, Strand, near Exeter Hall. 
** A’work replete with information.”—Good's Study of Medicine, 
by Professor S. Cooper. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. 6th edition, greatly improved, 
price 18s. boards, 
HE LONDON DISPENSATORY; 
containing Translations of the latest editions of the 
Pharmacoperias of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin; the whole 
formin, a Practical Synopsis of Materia Medica, Pharmacy, 
and Therapeutics. Illustrated with many useful Tables and 
Woodcuts. 
By ANTHONY TODD THOMSON, M.D. F.L.S. 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in the 
° University of London, &c. 
Printed for Longman, Kees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 





Royal 8vo, price 12s. boards, 


» 
ONVEYANCER’S EVIDENCE. 
By THOMAS COVENTRY, Esq. 
arrister-at-Law. 

In assuming the office of Mediator between Buyer and Seller, 
Borrower and Lender, I have considered, first, what the one can 
strictly require; second, what the other may justly refuse; and, 
third, the medium course dictated by fair dealing. 

London: J. and W. T. Clarke, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn. 
x . r 
HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
and LITERARY JOURNAL. 
Edited by E. L. BULWER, Esq. 

A new Editor and new Contributors have been added to the 
former Conductor and Correspondents of this Journal. With 
fresh allies comes an in sed biti The Cond s of 
the New Monthly Magazine trust that it will henceforth be more 
than ever deserving the favour of the public. In Politics, a more 
vigorous and systematic tone; in Literature, a more earnest and 
enlarged attention to criticism; in Miscellaneous matter, a more 
careful selection of those articles that relate not only to the day, 
but to those topics of the day the most important and the most 
generally interesting ;—will, the Proprietors trust, form those 
characteristics by which they shall improve on the past, and hope 
for distinction for the future. 

umber for November will contain, among various other 
interesting Articles :—1. Address to the Public—2. The State of 
the Country—3. The Cholera Arrested—4. The Temper of the 
House of Commons—5. Society—6. The Room in which Canning 
died—7. Discussions on the French Peerage—8. Ourselves, our 
Correspondents, and the Public—9. The World as it is; a Tale— 
10. Samuel Rogers and his Works (with a Portrait)—11. Con- 
versations with an Ambitious Student—12. The Annuals—i3, 
The Monthly Commentary; the Bench of Bishops, &c. 

Communications to the Editor are req d to be add 

free of postage, to the Publishers. 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 











Mr. Keith’s Measurer.—In i2mo. price 4#. bound, 
HE COMPLETE MEASURER;; or, the 
whole Art of Measuring: being a plain and comprehen- 
sive Treatise on Practical Geometry and Mensuration. Con- 
taining the Substance of Hawney’s Mensuration, newly arranged, 
adapted to the present improved State of Science, and incorpo- 
rated with a Variety of original and important Matter. For the 
Use of Schools, and Persons concerned in Measuring, Gauging, 


Surveying, &c. 
By THOMAS KEITH. 

Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington; J. Taylor; Longman 
and Co.; R. 8S. Kirby; Harding and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; 
Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; J. Duncan; Whitta- 
ker and Co.; and Wilson and Sons, York. 

Professor Scholefield’s Aechylus. 
In 8vo. price 12s. boards, the 2d edition of 
SCHYLI TRAG@DIZ SEPTEM. 
Cum Frag is et Indicib R it suasque 
Notulas adjecit 
JACOBUS SCHOLEFIELD, M.A. 
Coll. 8.8. Trin. nuper Socius et Grecarum Literarum 
Professor Regius, 
Cambridge: Printed for J. and J. J. Deighton; and 
C., J., G., and F. Rivington, London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 
Euripidis Tragedie priores quatuor. 
Ricardus Porson, A.M. 2d edition, 8vo. 14s. 





Edidit 


In 4 large vale. Orb. price al. 6s. boards, 
HE HISTORY of the REFORMATION 
of the CHURCH ef ENGLAND, during the Reigns of 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Queens Mary and Elizabeth. 
By the Rev. HENRY SOAMES, M.A. 
ector of Shelley, Essex. 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, _ 
An Abridgment of the same Work, by the 
Author, for the Use of Schools. In 12mo. price 6s. 6d. boards, or 
6s. bound. 





ed. 


The Holy Bible, chronologically arra 
. boards, a new 


Handsomely printed, in 4 large vols. 8vo. price 
edition, with Marginal References, of 2 
HE OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, 
arranged in Historical and Chronological Order, in such 
manner that the Books, Chapters, &c. &c. may be read as one 
connected History, in the very Words of the authorised Transla- 
tion. With copious Notes and Indexes. 

By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 
Printed for O., J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





*,* The Old and New Testament may be purchased 
separately, price 2l. each, boards. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 





ATED 
and curious 

Isabella 
ys 


Elizabeth, 
e bm Maria Theresa, th Empress Cather- 


Il. of Russia, & 
= By Mrs. saMmeon. 


The Bravo. A Venetian Story. 
Author of the “ Spy,” the “ Pilot,” the “ Water e 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. 


Ill. 

Adventures on the Columbia River, compris- 
ing the Narrative of a Residence of Six Years on the Western Side 
ofthe Rocky Mountains, among various Tribes of Indians hitherto 
unknown; together with a Journey across the American Conti- 
nent. By Ross Cox, Esq. ? oe 8v0. 


The English Translation of Count Laval- 


lette’s Memoirs. Written by Himself. 2d edition, in ip vols. Bvo.. 


« We have perused this ey with muc ess 
and delight.”—Spectator. 


Captain Beechey’s to the Pacific; 
formin pre Completion td Pad Voge dertaen by order 
of the British Government. 3d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with nu- 
merous wuatan engraved by Finden. 

“The en aenentincheigatitan te thp 
North Pole.”— Quarterly Rev: 


Frankenstein. With a New Introduction, 
explanatory of the conten of the story, by the Author, and con- 
of Lord » &&c.; and the First 
by Schiller, viene a ‘Biogra; hical Sketch, 
in small 8vo. neatly =e price 6s. forming the Ninth Number 
of the Standard Novel 


AMhe  P, ready, 
Cavendish ; or, the Patrician at Sea. In 
8 vol: 
Henry Ce oh onl and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


TOR ee. MEMOIRS of the 


Para peep xp 
“ The work is excellent. It were much to be de- 
sired pay our own : 


enter into modern historical 
Printed 


Volume of Sermons 
dn afew dag will be eblicheds ‘ine 


y Bishop Maltby, 
GERM ONS peenched” in the Chapel” of Line 
at, EDWARD MALTBY, D.D. F-RS. PA. 
to the Learned and Honourable of Lincoln's 
now Bishop of of Chichester). 


Printed for C.. int wenr.® m, St. jeets Church, 
: aterioe Place, Pail Mal vend, 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Nearly wate, the Third and concluding = with a 
fine Portrait of Queen Elizabeth 


of the great. LORD 


B eee Rev. Dr. NARES, 
Regius Professor | +, odern History in the University of of Oxford. 
by p ission, to the Most Noble 
Marquesses of Salisbury and Exeter. 

“ This savers work is of the Biches ne national Desig It 
of grea! ‘a- 

phical, religious, and political questions, iy throws much hh light 
upon era of almost unparcile leled national and universal im- 








portance.’ Literary 
i This = deserves to find an immediate place in every good 
rary.” 
Henry Colburn. and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 








On the 15th of December next will be published, in demy 4to. 
— rice 2is. ernie oe and gilt, and containing 36 highly 


Paes *8 “DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP- 


BOOK. With Poe aaa 


Messrs. Fisher, Son, and atese, would scarcely feel them- 
selves justified in adding another to the many beautiful Annuals 
nted as candidates for public favour, did not the Plan of their 
a distinct, and what they consider to be an im- 
proved, character :— 
1st. In the increased Number of Engravings—Thirty-six. 
tp ‘ealy. In the jew y Illustrations. - 
—* n the Period of Publication. 
4th! 


In the 8i: 
Uae the other * Anca the the Drawing- Room Scrap-Book will 
ici season; and on that ground alone is en- 





Interesting and Useful Presents to ¥ 
In a neat pocket volume, illustrated with highly finished 
Engravings and several pieces of Music, price 7s. 6d. 


ILLARNEY LEGENDS. 

ted by T. CROFTON CROKER, Esq. 

“ This isa ir 4 erry book, with a side-splitting power of 

fun, anda benl-etiesieg pes portion of powerful descriptive matter.” 

—Exeter Gazette. 

In 2 vols. 16mo. embellished with 8&2 Bagreving™» wists bound in 
cloth, 12s.; coloured a" 18s.; elegantly nd, gilt edges, 
l4s.; coloured Plates 

Scripture Natural History for Youth. By 

Esther Hewlett, now Copley. 

“ e? E = useful, or more than these nt present — gy boy fw 
ese y eneditable umes. r 

= i era ye Fp i highly di to the author. 
either would we poeaes their utility to juvenile life—more ad- 
vanced years 5 ated receive instruction; and adult piety 
may bel P by thei peng and the medita- 

a they suggest.”"— York scaneeion 
there are many tggatises the public on this 


Although 
eabjety 7 ae have. mane se a i= embraces, in so brief a 


taev. sme, emblobed wih bewni guaeed hrf hae 
_Seriptare History for for oe an the: Same 


‘e This is isa po excellent work, and cannot be too strong 
yesommnvaed oi pare ey aye hehe pemned The whole w. 
is admi jpted to capacities 
not be despised by many of mature age.” 

In 4 vols. royal 18mo. embellished with 50 coloured ured Plates of 

Costumes, and several aaa 
raveller, through 


The Modern V: deen Voyages and 
Europe, Asia, Afpica, America, By W. Adams, M.A. 


In a pocket vol. price 6s. 

Roman History for Youth. Illustrated by} 3 
Savant. -six E aprvinnh: Som papel aad by W. H. Brook, 
2 3 engray te, of Questi 
nd Keferences atts their eir Solution. Thowas Re Rose ie 

Fisher, Son, and Co.; and Sin) nin and ‘Marshall. 








of syeng resde = ge and will 





Neander'’s Church History. 
In 8vo. price 10s, 6d, boards, the First Volume of 
HE HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION and CHURCH during the THREE FIRST 


NTURIES. 
‘By Dr. ae pg NEANDER. 
Containing the H of th of the Christi: 





no 
titled to stssutlontan Up as omy and desirable novelty for a Christ- 
mas Present, or New 
Published by Fisher, Son, ena ‘Co.; ; Simpkin and Marshall ; 
and Tilt, London. 
Rev. Hugh J. Rose’s Works. 
In a few days wil be e published, — 9s. boards, the 
tion, enlarged, of 


Te COMMISSION and CONSEQUENT 


bbe of the CL epee in a Series of Discourses, 
oe 4 a Ae 1826. 








r [= QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XCI. 
will be ree in a few days. 
will contain Articles on 
Moore’s Li fe ot Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

II. Croker’s Edition of Becwells Life of Johnson. 
III. The Bishop of Peterborough’s Life of Bentley. 
V. ‘The Nava sg) os ~ ye Sess of the Chat M 

. e ure, s e Cholera b 
Vi. The Archbishop of Dublin on Political Economy 
VII. State of the Government. 
Vil. ee of the Privy Council of the 20th Oct. 1891. 

in Murray, Albemarle Street. 


a re same time will be published, 
Nos. LX XIX. and LXXX. of the Quarterly 
Review, (forming the Index from Vol. XXI. to XL.) 





On November Ist, in small 8vo. 5s. cloth, with a Posteate of 
UNDAY Lik the Sixth and concluding Vol. of the 
UNDAY LIBRARY, containing Sermons 

ord, Archbishop Secker—Bishops Blomtield, Heber, Hunt- 
altby. Mant, Porteus—Archdeacon Pott— Rev. G. 
Bos i H. Millman, R. Morehead, and Sydney Smith. With 


the Rev. T. F. DIBDIN, D.D. 
» Ree: 


Printed for’ s, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





In oe 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, price 5s. on the 
of Nov. will be published, Vol. I. of 

f | ‘HE FAMILY TOPOGRAPHER; being 
dious Account of the Ancient and Present 
State of t a “Counties of England. Home Circuit, Vol. I. com- 

prising Essex, a epee Kent, Surrey, Su 

Edited by SAMUEL TYMMS. 
Plan of the Work. 
1. Situation and Extent: the Boundaries, Dimensions, and 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of the County—II. Ancient State and 
; including those of the Britons, Romans, Anglo-Saxons, 
and Danes; the Monastic Establishments; Church Architec- 
ture; Castles, Mansions, Crosses, &c.—III. Present State and 
Appearance : the courses 4 Canals and Rivers; Remarkable 
Scenery, Natural Curiosities, Public 
Buildings, Seats, Peers, Baronets, and Places returning Members 
to Parliament; a Population Table, and an Account of the Pro- 
duce and Manufactures—IV. History, in a Chronological Table, 
with a view to its von gh A List of Eminent Natives—VI. 
ae ies —s 





se fea County will be given. 
London: 4. B. iohgls and Son, 25, Farllament Street. 





Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Ch 
oe Waterloo Place, Pali Mall; and and J.J. Deighton, chyardy 


~ _Of whom may be had, by the same o heter, 

1. Eight Sermons, preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cam , at Great St. eas 's, in 1830 and 1831. To 
which is a t of a Sermon preached before the Uni- 
versity on sialenity Sanday, 1826. Svo. 7s. , bei 

2. i wa’ Egagtessive 3 3 n, 
the be a ae Bl poe db oo 


3. The State of Protestantism in Germany 


fore the Universiey of Cambridge, in 1695. The ad editions gre. 

e ty of Cam in e en- 

larged with an yd dix. 8vo. 14s. eke. 
*,* A few Copies of the Appendix remain, to be had 


separately, 
4. A Letter to the Lord Bishop of London, 


in Reply to Mr. Pusey's Work on‘ the Causes of Rationalism in | than M 


and their A 
5. Brief cates on the Dispositions towards 


the Chris 
8s. 6d. 


Germany comprising some me houmio®, on Confessions of Paith 
\dvantages. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


yo 


ey eget Pursuits; bein; 
Publication for ear 1830. Sve. | 2° 


e 10th diane will be published, 


Ppicehkings ALDINE EDITION of 


ae pte Neg of If. price 5s.  Smieiaiog the 
‘oems of Milton, Vol with a ae Memoir, 
Notes. ~ By th the RevJOHN MJ roRD. ‘ 
The following have alzesdy appeared, and may be purchased 


The Poems of Butns “*-.... form Vols. I. II. 
— cosesooes AEE. EV. 


The Poems of Beat 


The Poems of Goldsmni 


“< Am the various works now appearing at short intervals, 

ng of encouragement 

; because, first, 

preceded by a well- 

yi snd more es y> phd a well-selected 

our national poetry is an essential in the library of a 

lover of literature. There are other cogaeee reasons. It may be 

that the neatness and cheapness of such editions as these 

will catch the attention of who might otherwise throw 

away their time and —— upon publications which do not even 
retend to 





onda Oct. 31, price ls. 6d. 
HE MONTHLY REPOSITORY. 
Edited by W. J. FOX 
Con icles on—1. Present State of the Reform 
uestion—2. Coronation er wae from the Bishop - 
jalisbury to Joanna on 
Tale; by the Author i fe - 
nard Ochino—7. Autu' i spain 
Channing and the British Critic—10. On Cholera; by a Physi- 


cian, &c. &c. 
Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster Row. 





Church Government, Christian Life and Worship. T: 1 


—_ 
y HENRY JOHN ROSE, B.D. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambri 


mal en, ane Recuad ene. coactudiag Volume . ay ration. 
rinted for C., J. and F. t. per 's Churchyard 
**and Waterloo Place, Pall Mali —_ 





Handsome!:; morocco, price One Guinea, 
EATH'S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL, 


ms =, Containing Twenty-six beaatifully finished 


Library of Entertaining Know onlin. 
On the Biot of October will be published, 
Under the Superintendence of the a the Diffusion 


of Useful Knowledge, price 2 
OMPEII. Part L "The. ‘Second Part, 
comemning the Volume, — will include Two Plans 
and Three E th a profusion of Woodcuts, 


will be published early 
London: Charles Kaight, Pall Mall Rast. 





Pilates, the first Engravers, under the 
direction of or Mr aohartes i les Heath; from wings by Clarkson 
Stanfield, - Wit Descriptions, entbodied in the 
Narrative of a Tour 4 
North thay eee mis theC 
Leite TCHLE, Esq. 
Five Hundred cal ieee on on royal 8vo. with Plates on 
tly bou: joured mo- 


necessary to secure these C. 
ites (a ae number pred at the iewing 
41. 48.; India, with Letters, 3/. 3s. ; 


for Longman, Rees, Orme, Browa, and Green. 





On Nov. ist will be 6s. in cloth, 
REATISE on the MAN MANU FACTURES in 
METAL, Vol, I. Iron and 
ing Vol. V. of ** Dr. Tasdner'eC 's Cabinet Cyclopedia.” 


Published Oct. 1 
History of France. By E. E. Crowe. Me vols.) Vol. III. 
To be published 
Lives of distinguished British Miah Military ” Uonienandinns By the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig. (8 vols.) Vol. L. 
Printed for Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 





twice, or to deserve preservation. 
It is something, Ske to have an idle hour amused; but it is 
assuredly best to amuse % in a profitable manner, and by laying 
=e not only present gratification, but mat for future reflec- 
on and fica tion. We praise ep pee conduct of the bio- 
gtapher of Goldsmith, in arranging tl anecdotes from the various 
caaticotions that have spoken of him, at the end of his connected 
Uegraphy. The idea is good, and one to be followed. They 
make there an interesting ae of ana, and would have 
age a confusion in the body of the memoir.” — Spectator, 


N 
=e >. vittiam Pickering, 57, Chancery iene t Tendon. 





in the 3lst of October, oRHI ls. Ni 


HE UNION, MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
‘ontents :—I. Signs of the Times—II. The Rejected 
pith, Walks in Westminster Hall; Mr. Baron Garrow—IV. 
Tales of Injustice, No. 2—V. The Magnificent for 1832 
quite exclusive)—VI. The Bridal reine II. Sketches in 
fae No. 2—VIII. Annuals and Artists; Fytte the Secon md — 
~ Ehe 3 New Literary Police Office—X. Hereditary Wisdom— 

on the Month—XI1. Parliamentary Register, &c. 

x Wilson, 5, Wellington Street, Strand ; and sold by 

all Booksellers. 





LONDON: Published Saturday, by W. A- SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, Oxford 
ae Exchange; &- 
Hill; A. Black, 
viet and Atkinson 


A C % 
” sm ith S D. 
pra Male . ; -_ J. Commi ning, Dublin. — Agent for 
America, O. Rich, ‘is, Red Lion Square, 


J. MOY BS, 28, Castie Street, Leicester Square. 
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